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ENTOMOLOGY FOR FARMERS—NO. 8. 
Orper Leriporrera— Butterflies and Moths, and their 

larve— Caterpillars, Cut Worms, Borers, &c. 

This is a very extensive order of insects, embracing, 
it is thought, more than one thousand distinct species 
found in the United States; and as their larve are very 
voracious, and most of the species subsist on the 


“ When a caterpillar has thus prepared itself for the 
approaching change, by repeated exertions and strug- 
gles it bursts open the skin on the top of its back, 
withdraws the forepart of its body, and works the skin 
backwards till the hinder extremity is extricated. It 
then no longer appears in the caterpillar form, but 
has become a pupa or chrysalis, shorter than the cat- 
erpillar, and at first sight apparently without a head 
or limbs. On close examination, however, there may 
be found traces of a head, tongue, antenne, wings, 
and legs, closely pressed to the body, to which these 
parts are cemented by a kind of varnish. Some chry- 
salids sre angular, or furnished with little protuber- 
ances ; but most of them are smooth, rounded at one 
end, and tapering at the other extremity. While in 





leaves of trees and plants, their depredations are often 
very injurious to vegetation. | 

Writers on entomology call the larve of butterflies | 
and moths caterpillars, in distinction from the grubs| 
of the beetle tribe, and the worms or maggots of the | 
diptera or flies; but in common language, some of 
these larve are known by other names, as cut worms, | 
silk worms, peach borers, &c. ; the term caterpillar 
being applied only to those that are found on the) 
leaves of trees and plants. | 

“ Caterpillars vary greatly in form and appearance; 
but, in general, their bodies are more or less cylindii- 
cal, and composed of twelve rings or segments, with 
a shelly head, and from ten tosixteen legs. The first 
three pair of legs are covered with a shelly skin, are 
jointed, and tapering, and are armed at the end with 
a little claw, the other legs are thick and fleshy, with- 
out joints, but elastic or contractile, and are generally 
surrounded at the extremity by numerous minute 
hooks. There are six very small eyes on each side of 
the head, two short antenna, and strong jaws or nip-| 
pers, placed at the sides of the mouth, so as to open| 
and shut sidewise. In the middle of the lower lip is 
a little conical tube, from which the insects spin the 
silken threads that are used by them in makiny their 
nests and their cocoons, and in various other purposes 
of their economy. Two long and slender bags, in the | 
interior of their bodies, and ending in the spinning) 
tube, contain the matter of the silk. This is a sticky| 
fluid, and it flows from the spinner in a fine stream, 
which hardens into a thread so soon as it comes to the 
air. Some caterpillars make but very little silk ; 
others, such as the silk-worm and the apple-tree cat- 
erpillar, produce it in great abundance. 

“ Caterpillars usually change their skins about four 
times before they come to their growth. At length 
they leave off eating entirely, and prepare for their 
first transformation. Most of them, at this period, 
spin around their bodies a sort of shroud or cocoon ; 
others suspend themselves, in various ways, by silken 
threads, without enclosing their bodies in cocoons ; 
others merely enter the earth to undergo their trans- 
formations. 
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the pupa state, these insects take no food, and remain 
perfectly at rest, or only remove the hinder extremity 
of the body when touched. After a while, however, 
the chrysalis begins to swell and contract, till the skin 
is rent over the back, and from the fissure there issues 
the head, antenna, and body of a butterfly, or moth. 


“ The conversion of a caterpillar to a moth or but- 
terfly is a transformation of the most complete kind. 
The form of the body is altered, some of the legs dis- 
appear, the others and the antenna become much 
longer than before, and four wings are acquired.— 
Moreover the mouth and digestive organs undergo a 
total change ; for the insect, after its final transfor- 
mation, is no longer fitted to subsist upon the same 
gross aliment as it did in the caterpillar state ; its 
powerful jaws have disappeared, and instead thereof 
we find a slender tongue, by means of which liquid 
nourishment is conveyed to the mouth of the insect, 
and its stomach becomes capable of digesting only 
water and the honeyed juice of flowers. 


“ Ceasing to increase in size, and destined to live 
but a short time after their final transformation, but- 
terflies and moths spend this brief period of their ex- 
istence in flitting from flower to flower and regaling 
themselves with their sweets, or in slaking their thirst 
with dew or with the water left standing in puddles 
after showers, in pairing with their mates, and in lay- 
ing their eggs; after which they die a natural death, 
or fall a prey to their numerous enemies.” — Harris. 


The order of Lepidoptera is divided into three great 
families. First, the Diurnal Lepidoptera or Butter- 
flies ; distinguished by flying in the day time instead 
of the dusk or night, and by the position of the wings 
when at rest, being vertical or upright over the back. 
Second, the Crepuscular Lepidoptera, or Hawk Moth 
tribe, whose flight is in the evening or morning twi- 
light; these fly with great rapidity, and dart from 
flower to flower like the humming bird; their wings 
when at rest lie in a horizontal or inclined position on 
the back. Third,the Nocturnal Lepidoptera or Miller 
tribe, which fly in the night, and have their wings 
placed hor.z yntally or inclined when in repose. 
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Of the first division, the butterfly tribe, many spe-! covering the branches with unsightly webs. This is 


cies are familiar to our readers, at Jeast in the winged 
or perfect state, but their larve or caterpillars are not 
often seen in such numbers about our fields or gardens 
as to excite much notice ; hence we shall bestow but 
little space upon them, although they are among the 
most beautiful and interesting of all the insect tribes. 
The common yellow butterflies, and one or two white 
species, deposit their eggs upon the leaves of cabbages 
and other garden plants, on which the caterpillars 
subsist ; and occasionally their numbers are so great 
as to cause considerable damage. The larger species 
of butterflies, as the beautiful Papilio and Vanessa, 
generally feed upon the leaves of trees and shrubs, 
but as not more than two or three of the caterpillars 
are often seen together, the amount of damage they 
do is quite small in comparison with many species of 
the miller tribe, as the cut worms, canker worms, &c. 

Cut worms are the larve or caterpillars of several 
species of moths belonging to the family AcroTIDEA— 
the most destructive species in gardens. Dr. Harris 
calls it Agrotis devastator. This moth is of a dark 
ashen gray color, with spots and stripes of brown ; the 
expanded wings measure about an inch and a half. 
Another species measures two inches, and others only 
above an inch and a quarter across—these are more 
or less striped and spotted with dark brown. They 
all fly only in the night, and are often seen fluttering 
around candles. They come forth during each of the 
summer months, and only live a few weeks. The 
female deposites her eggs at the roots of plants in cul- 
tivated fields and gardens. The eggs deposited early 
in the season, it is supposed hatch in a short time, and 
the worms attain partial growth before winter, then 
bury themselves to considerable depth in the soil, and 
lie dormant till spring ; but others, it is thought, are 
not hatched until spring. 

When fully grown, the cut worms are from 1 to 14 
inches in length, and about the size of a goose quill ; 
of a dirty brown color, with spots or stripes of black 
on some species. They are very voracious, feeding 
on the stems and leaves of tender vegetables, often 
cutting off plants at the surface of the ground as 
though done with a knife, and when numerous their 
ravages are very destructive to corn as well as garden 
crops. 

The remedies that have been proposed for these in- 
sects, like most others, are very inefficient. Fall and 
winter plowing is supposed to cause the destruction of 
many of the eggs or young worms—but this is by no 
means certain, and experiments are wanting to test 
the power of the insects to endure frost. Picking up 
and destroying the worms by hand has been practiced 
extensively in gardens, and by a few farmers, but the 
process is tedious and expensive ; besides, a new pro- 
geny may come for the next season from neighboring 
premises. Making small fires, or burning torches at 
night, to attract the parent moths, has also been prac- 
ticed with partial success, but is too expensive, owing 
to the length of time during which the insects fly. 
Offensive materials are sometimes put around the 
stems of plants by gardeners, to protect them from 
injury by cut worms. We need mvre experiments of 
this kind, and more particular observations in regard 
to the habits of the worms, before much success in 
warring against them can be anticipated. 

The Canker Worm is the caterpillar of the Anysop- 
terix Pometaria, another species of moth, and is most 
destructive to fruit trees, especially in the New Eng- 
land States ; but we have never heard of its appear- 
ance in Ohio or other western States, hence we shall 
not devote space to its description. 

The Orchard Caterpillar is well known to most of 
our readers as the cause of much mischief at times in 
stripping apple trees of their foliage in the spring, and 


ithe larve of a moth called Clisiocampa Americana ; 
|it is of a dusky brown color, with whitish gray stripes, 
ithe wings expanding about aninch and a quarter. It 
| appears about the last of June, and flies only in the 
night. The female deposites her eggs upon the small 
twigs of trees, cementing them with a kind of varnish, 
and forming a swollen ring around the twig, as repre- 
sented by the annexed cut. 





A practised eye will readily detect these nests of 
eggs on fruit trees of moderate size, when the leaves 





are off, and cutting them away is the easiest way of 
destroying the brood. If this is not done, the cater- 
pillars are hatched as early in the spring as the young 
leaves begin to appear, and in a few days afterwards 
they may be easily discovered by the webs which sur- 
round each brood, and if taken in time, before the 
webs are too much enlarged, they can be destroyed 
by crushing with the hand, or wiping them off with a 
brush or swab attached to a pole, and dipped in strong 
soap suds. If not destroyed, the caterpillars continue 
to feed more and more voraciously for 4 to 6 weeks, 
when they leave the branches and hide themselves be- 
neath the rough bark, and other places, where they 
form their cocoons, and in 2 or 3 weeks more appear 
in the winged state. 


Another species of Caterpillar, smaller than the fore- 
going, but similar in its appearance and habits, and 
appearing in successive broods throughout the entire 
summer, has been very prevalent in Ohio during the 
past 3 or 4 years, and seems to be on the increase.— 

It feeds on the leaves of most kinds of fruit trees, in- 
\discriminately, also on the mountain ash, negundo, 
Osage orange, elm, and other ornamental and shade 
trees, covering the branches with their silken webs, 
and if not destroyed soon, stripping them of foliage. 
Their nests are small at first, and are easily seen, es- 
pecially when the dew is on them. The best way to 
kill them, is to put on a pair of leather gloves and 
crush them with the hands. These caterpillars attain 
their full size, (little more than an inch in length,) in 
3 or 4 weeks, then descend to the ground and change 
to crysalids, then to whitish moths, all in three or four 
weeks more, as we have found by experiment ; sothat 
if the early broods are not destroyed, the later ones 
are likely to be tenfold more numerous. 





The Apple Worm and its parent moth, Carpocapsa 
pomonana, represented above, is the cause of much 
loss to fruit growers, and its ravages seem to be every 
year increasing, at least in Ohio. This moth meas- 
ures nearly an inch across the expanded wings, which 
are of a beautiful silky brown c»lor, with a large dark 
spot near the extremity. It appears soon after the 
blossoms are off the trees, and the female deposites 
her eggs upon the young fruit. The worm soon 
hatches, and eats its way into the centre of the fruit, 
(as represented in the cut,) causing it to ripen and 
fall off prematurely. A large portion of the apples 
| from some orchards have been destroyed by this cause 
'the past season in Ohio. The best method of lessen- 
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ing this evil, is doubtless to keep plenty of sw re in {as a manuring crop, little care was taken of animal 
the orchard, to devour the fruit as fast as it falls, or manures, and in the midst of limestone no lime has 
picking it up by hand, and using it in such way as will | yet been applied to the soil. 


The old men have lost 4 
destroy the worms inside. 


their energy, and their sons have grown up with idle, 


: +202 — luxurious habits. The result is that the relatives of 
' LETTER FROM SAMUEL WILLIAMS. jour German settlers, who were left at home poor, have 
oe realized the Roman aphorism, labor omnia vincit, and 


Keeping up the fertility of soils—Ladies’ Riding in pecome rich as their crops increased, while ours, hav- 
New York. ing neglected the weightier matters of nature’s law, 
Epirors Onto Cuttivator :—How few men, farm- are growing poor, as their wheat crop decreases.— 
ers, if you please, who live by tillage, have ever real- When I read the glowing accounts of the wealth of 
ized from the practice of their exalted vocation, the |an I[linois or an Iowa soil, I can but reflect that the 
intellectual truth of the poet’s observation, {settlers there will find, ere long, that their title to the 
|land’s fatness is not indefeasible, and the day may 
‘come when they, too, like our Germans, may envy the 
results of that superior, all provident industry, induced 
: . : by stern necessity in their father land. 
How few till the ground in league with nature, by re-| “| have ascertained by experiment, this very dry sea- 
turning to it even the wreck of that they have taken son, that the mangel wurzel beets, grown on a calea- 
from it. How few enjoy beyond the prospect of the roous clay soil, will yield more than twice the weight 
dollars to be realized, any pleasure in the labors of | of sugar or other beets. As Boussingault gives to this 
their great farm laboratory, amid the daily develop-| beet more than half the dry matter of potatoes, and 
ments of the most interesting phenomena, and beauty, ten per cent. more than turnips, it would seem to be 
and fruition ; while on the other hand, the chemist in | the most profitable root crop for our climate, although 
his laboratory, shut out as he is from the beauties of | jt contains nearly 88 per cent. of water. Professor 
external nature, finds both pleasure and intellectual Mapes tells us that the water in roots aids in the pro- 
profit in the homely tests and experiments of organic | cegs of digestion by dissolving the ultimates of the dry 
chemistry. But this season of drouth has methinks food, hay, oats, &c., in the stomach of the animal, 
done more to open the eyes of those who have eyes to| which otherwise would go off with the faeces. 
see the economy of nature, in the structure of her| I hope you will encourage the epistolary corres- 


great vegetable kingdom, than many years of equable /pondence of farmers, far and near; by this almost 
seasons would have done. Here is one farmer who) alone we learn the condition and improvements of the 
says, had I underdrained my meadow, and top dressed | country, and the hopes of the people. Though last, 
: last fall, testew have _~ such ee 1d been did ; | not least, are the contributions of your female corres- 
ere 1s another, who says, had my corn field been pipe | pondents. However woman may aver that she is 
drained, I could have planted it two weeks earlier, baulked of her rights in our great body politic, I can- 
an a the "tell manure med ie eg I} not but feel that her influence for good and evil is suf- 
could have got a full crop, instead of half a crop; here ficiently felt ; and the Quaker in me which gives to 
18 another, who says, this was the best season for my woman her full spirituality, will not permit me to join 
pre yan its recumbent Bea held water in the stale jests which poor medicrocity delights to 
er reas aden aeons Stier ear the cxprowen of “aren ni 
4 ‘ 5 . ’ ’ men, 
long worn svils, however well manured, were dry and! Qur Seneca County Fair was held at Seneca Falls 
desolate. ae pr Nyt who has patiently borne the | last week, (Oct. 12.) Owing perhapst_ the late unto- 
chante a pom oO pr oa until he has fairly ward summer, the display of vegetable and animal 
turned the tables on the stale witticisms of his oppo-’ productions (men, women and fine children always ex- 
nents by astounding results ; $2,000 worth of tobacco | cepted,) was not equal to the last year’s exposition at 
‘rom seven acres of well drained and well treated) Waterloo. But thanks to Ohio example, female horse- 
land, and an enormous crop of Ohio early, red cob, back riding was introduced to beautify and vary the 
dent corn, from seven other acres, with still other|routine. The highest prize, a set of silver spoons, 
acres of corn fodder, eight tons or more to the acre,| $20, was awarded to Miss Susan Dodge, of Seneca 
in a season when hay is only half a crop with farmers! Falls, and each rider received an award according to 





“* That nature is all fraught 

With such a wondrous store 

Of hallowed influences, that we who gaze 
Aright on her creations, haply pray and praise !” 
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generally, and a’ full crop only in rare instances, her performance ; the lowest prize was a silver butter 
where the meadows were drained and top dressed in knife, value $3. Ten fair Equestriennes entered the 
} the fall or winter. Such crops in a season when | concours. *Tis said that their Pegasuses were well 

all slovenly farming has come to naught, not only | trained, that the young ladies rode gracefully and to 
pays the original outlay, but leaves a soil with the ne-| the delight of all. Very truly yours, ; 


cessary organic and mineral elements intact, and the| Waterloo, Oct., 1854. Samvuet Wituiams. 


tile drains in position ; a consummation in rural econ-| 
omy which the farmer on the virgin soils of Illinois or | 
Iowa may yet live to envy. 

Your Mr. Bateham’s remarks on the farming in 


VALUE OF ORCHARD GRASS: 


Eprtors Onto Cuttivator :—In the fall of 1820, 


eastern Pennsylvania, corroborates the fact that no-| (or 24 years ago,) I was in New York, where I pur- 
where in these States is practical farming so much in| chased one peck of orchard grass seed, and, as we 
unison with chemical science as it is there. Manures| sometimes say in “ Old Virginia,” toled it from thence 
composted in the capacious barns and stable cellars,|to Wheeling in my saddle bags. In the following 
plaster, green clover, and lime in profusion, where the | spring I sowed it in various places on my farm, but 
crude vegetable matter abounds, tells the story of| mostly on steep banks, and woodlands, where the un- 
their crops, both large and everlasting. Our next|derbrush had been taken out. In every place where 
towns south in this county were settled by farmers|it was sown at that time, it still retains its primitive 
from Pennsylvania—Lehigh, and its neighboring coun-| luxuriance. It starts to grow very early in the spring, q 
ties, Germans all; their neat and profitable farming| and grows faster than any other grass, and sustains 
was then proverbial, but not even the all provident,| itself better in a drouth than any with the exception 
plodding German can withstand the enervating effect| of clover ; and I can farther add to these excellencies 
of prosperity ; although they continued to grow clover|the fact that it bears the action of the frost better 
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than all other grasses, with the exception of the Eng-| 
lish spear grass. My woodland pastures are turfed 
over equal to a timothy meadow, and at the same time 
it is shaded to an extent that would preclude all other | 
grasses from making the attempt to grow. There are) 
bordering on the Ohio river, thousands and even hund- | 
reds of thousands of acres of land so steep that ordi-| 
nary grasses will not grow, and if sown will not sus- | 
tain themselves ; whereas the orchard grass seed 
would thrive luxuriantly, and sustain its hold an in-| 
definite time. 

I have in some instances used this grass for hay, 


but my principal objection to it is the difficulty with | 


which it is cured for mowing away, or stacking, as 
the case may be. 

Some few months since I noticed some writer in 
the Cultivator commended it to public notice. My 
experience in the matter is the same as his, with the 
exception of making hay. Your former correspondent 
must have been more successful than I have, if he has 
been able to introduce it in his neighborhood, for not- 
withstanding I have had this kind of grass on my 
banks and braes for the last 33 years, yet not one in- 
dividual to my knowledge has been benefited by my 
example. Yet when a person comes to a knowledge 
of a valuable improvement by experience, I think it is 
proper that he should bear testimony to that effect, 
notwithstanding his communication may be lightly re- 
garded. Very respectfully yours, N.P. A. 

Ohio Co., Va., Nov., 1854. 


Note.—It should be added to the foregoing, that 


the soil of N. P. A.’s farm, and that best adapted for | 


orchard grass, is a rich clayey loam, resting on lime 
stone. On thin soils, especially hard-pan clays, it will 
not thrive.—Eps. O. Cutt. 


~~ Soe eo 


THE ROCHESTER NURSERIES, 





No place in the United Statee will begin to com-| 
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NAMES AND QUALITIES OF FRUITS, 

Having served as a member of the awarding com- 
mittee on fruits at three different State Fairs the pres- 
ent season, we have been more than ever before im- 


| pressed with the importance of disseminating more 


correct ideas and information among farmers and fruit 
growers in regard to the names and comparative mer- 
its of different kinds of apples and other fruits, and the 
rules by which they should be judged. 

For instance, at the Ohio State Fair the largest 
premium was offered “for the greatest and best va- 
riety of table apples ;” and among half a dozen or 
more competitors, one claimed to have about 70 vari- 
eties, most of them fair and well grown specimens, 
and making a fine display ; but on examination, seve- 
ral varieties were exhibited under two or more names, 
and many of the names were not correct according to 
any of the standard books or catalogues, and besides, 
many of the varieties were not only unfit to be ranked 
as “ table apples,” but are undeserving of culti,ation 
for any purpose ;—hence, although this might have 
been the largest assortment, the committee were unan- 
imous in the opinion that it was not the best, and that 
another lot of about sixty varieties was entitled to the 
premium. We afterwards learned that this decision 
was much complained of by the owner of the first lot, 
Again, there were numerous com- 
petitors for the premium for the best 12 varieties of 
table apples, and the next day after the awards were 
made, we happened in the tent and heard one of the 
disappointed ones loudly complaining of the committee 
for not giving him this premium, “ when all present 
could testify that his were the largest and handsomest 


| specimens on the tables”—and adding, “this is al- 
| ways the way ; I am only a plain farmer, and wear 


plain clothes, as you see, while the owner of those 
apples yonder that took the premium, is no doubt some 
nabob who sports fine clothes and a gold chain.” Now 
it happened that not one of the competitors for this 








pare with our old home city, Rochester, N. Y., in the | premium was known to the committee, as the names 
number and extent of its nurseries, or the amount of | were not on the cards, but the quaLity alone of the 
the annual sales of trees and plants. While there a fruits, not their size, controlled the awards. And al- 
few weeks since, we spent one day in visiting three | though such apples as Monstrous Pippin, Long Pear- 
or four of the nurseries—leaving 8 or 10 others un-| main and Pennock, may attract the admiration of the 
visited. The Mt. Hope Nursery of Eliwanger & Bar-| multitude more than Roxbury Russets, Newtown Pip- 
ry, is the largest and best known, and occupied most | pins and Rawles Janetts, yet what man at all familiar 
of our time. These gentlemen have gone on en-| with their comparative merits, would not consider the 
larging their boundaries, and buying lands around | latter varieties the best ? 
them, till they cover two hundred and fifty acres with; Another mistake we have often seen made by ex- 
trees, most of them in compact nursery rows, with | hibitors of fruit, where separate premiums are offered 
| perhaps ten acres filled with specimen bearing trees | for large and small assortments—as the largest assort- 
of pear and other fruits, mostly dwarfs. And such| ment, the best 12, and the best 6—owners of large 
pears as these produce !—we never expect to see and | assortments enter them in competition for all the pre- 
feast on such a collection again, unless we chance to | miums, without designating which are for one premium 


have another opportunity of visiting the fruit room of|and which for another; doubtless intending for the 
this establishment in autumn. Nor do we expect in | judges to select the smaller assortments out of the 
any other place to see 80 many men (about 100) all large one. But this is not the duty of the committee ; 


busily engaged digging, packing and hauling trees | and the rule is, not to allow one assortment or one 
destined for all parts of the Union. The quality of | article to compete for more than one premium. If the 
the trees, too, at this establishment, is the best, as a | same owner wishes to compete for several premiums, 
whole, that we have ever seen; giving evidence that | he should divide his fruits into several lots, and place 
the owners understand and practice the best methods | the entry card on each lot, to signify what premium it 
of cultivation. We were especially surprised to find |is to compete for. 

so little effect of the drouth visible on their grounds, | As this paper will no doubt reach the eve of several 
until we learned that they work their ground to the | of the exhibitors of fruits at the State Fair, we take 
depth of 16 to 20 inches with the subsoil plow or the | this occasion to invite them to come and bring speci- 
spade, ard the constant use of the cultivator and hoe | mens of their fruits to the Pomological Convention to 


does the rest. ; ; | be held in this city on the Sth of next month. We 
«The Genesee Valley Nursery,” by A. Frost & /are confident that they would derive much instruction 
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Co., and the Rochester Nursery, by Samuel Moulson, 
are also very extensive, said to cover 100 acres or 
more each, and seem to be doing a thriving business, 
as we have no doubt they deserve todo. We had not 
time to go over much of their grounds. 


and benefit therefrom, especially in the matter of cor- 
| recting names and comparing the qualities of fruits. 
| Those who cannot attend themselves, are requested to 
| send specimens of their fruits, with names, for exhibi- 









tion, addressed to the care of M. B. Bateham. 
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THE LADIES’ EQUESTRIAN MATCH AT CIRCLEVILLE. | 

Like the dessert after dinner, quickening the pulse, | 
brightening the eye, and inspiring good feeling gen- 
erally, came this last and liveliest show of the season, 
called by the managers “The National Female Eques- 
trian Exhibition.” We ignore the title, for the glory | 
of this performance belongs to the Scioto valley, which | 
throws down the gauntlet to the State, to produce as 
many and as good riders. We are proud to know that | 
there are first class horsewomen elsewhere in Ohio, 
but if there can be got up such another troupe as we 
had at Circleville, we will go any reasonable distance 
to see it. 

The exercises were continued for two days, and such 
days of ripe October weather in the midst of Novem- 
ber, do not often visit this planet, which, by the way, 
has seen some fair days this Autumn. But we are 
getting enthusiastic over fair weather and fair women. 
We can’t help it. The first is an institution beyond 
our control, which we receive thankfully ; the second 
we lay no personal claim to, but having labored for 
the last ten years by precept and example, through 
evil as well as good report, to bring about a taste and 
spirit for some live recreation, which should at the 
same time combine the ultimate of utility, for our poor 
dying race of women, it is no vain gratification to 
know that good horsemanship is beginning to be re- 
garded as no inconsiderable accomplishment in a 
lady’s education. Indeed, were we thrust into one of 
those rose-water institutions called female seminaries, 
the first reform would be to pitch out the Latin and 
French, and bring in a galloping pony. 

The whole performance was highly creditable, and 
we cannot consent to single out any number of com- 
petitors as displaying a marked superiority over the 
rest. The awards were very liberal, ranging from $20 
to $150, amounting in all to some $650. The re- 
ceipts were largely above the expenses, which is a 
good index of the popular feeling on this subject.— 
There was capital riding and driving in every class, but 
the grand display was in the riding for the sweepstakes 
premiums, for which there were seventeen competitors, | 
who went through a great variety of evolutions, show-. 
ing at every point such ready skill, as well as womanly 
grace, as to win the unbounded applause of all present. 

To Messrs. J.C. Groom and J. O’B. Renick, belong 
the credit of originating and managing the whole con- 
cern, and with the efficient aid of Dr. Hull, as Chief 
Marshall, every thing passed off in perfect order and 
good feeling ; and we are happy to record, that al- 
though different parties outside had their favorites in| 
the ring, there were none of the usual revolts at the 
decisions of the judges, which in our view, do not show 
a very commendable spirit in the movers, or a very 
modest appreciation, in the recipients of such boister-| 
ous demonstrations. 

The quiet town of Circleville was taken by surprise | 
at the avalanche of men, women and horses, so unex- 
pectedly in their midst. We threw ourself and lady 
upon the mercy of our friend Boyp, of the “National,” 
whose ample rooms were already overflowing ; and 
sooth to say, we have never seen such a freshet of peo- 
ple so well provided for, even at more pretentious city 
hotels. We feel like making this “honorable men- 
tion” of mine host of the National, and his good lady, 
who he avers is the better man of the two. Winter 
may come on now as soon as it likes, the memory of| 


this last exhibition will be green till the spring birds) 
come back again. | 


J. O’B. Renick, of Pickaway Co., had a public’ 
sale of Durham cattle, pure and mixed blood, a cou-| 
ple of weeks since, at which 140 head were disposed| 
of for $1400. The prices realized were not very| 
high, but good for these times. ' 
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AN IMPROVEMENT IN BUILDING. 


While at Philadelphia, a few weeks since, our at- 
tention was called to a new method of facing dwelling 
houses, stores and other buildings, with thin plates of 
cast iron, which is coming into use in that city. It is 
the invention of M. B. Dyott, Esq., at whose dwelling 
house on Walnut st., between 19th and 20th sts., we 
were hospitably entertained during the time of the 
Pennsylvania State Fair. Besides his own house, he 
has put this new style of iron fronts on the store of 
Dyott & Kent, on 2d st., a little below Chestnut, also 
on three stores on 8th street, a little below Spruce, 
and on the Mt. Vernon Hotel, on 2d st., between Arch 
and Race. 

The iron plates with which these buildings are faced 
or veneered, are handsome embossed patterns, and when 
sanded and painted in imitation of sand stone, cannot 
be distinguished by the eye from highly finished cut 
stone, while we were assured that the cost of erect- 
ing brick walls and facing them with iron in this 
way, is much less than that of stone. It is also 
stronger, less penetrable by dampness and cold, and 
less exposed to injury from accident and fire. This 
iron veneering can also be readily appiied to old 
buildings, whether of brick or wood, and as the space 
between the iron plates and wall is filled with ce- 
ment, uniting the whole in a solid mass, the build- 
ing is greatly strengthened as well as ornamented 
thereby. 

The invention of Mr. Dyott consistsin the ingenous 
but simple method of attaching the iron plates to 
new or old walls by means of hooks and staples 
and cement, so as to effectually secure them in place, 
and rendzr the walls impervious to air and water. 
This improvement we think wiil come into quite 
general use for the better class of buildings in cities, 
as soon as architects and builders become acquaint- 
ed with its cheapness and merits. We understood 
that an agent, THos. L. Ennis, of Cleveland, had 
gone to Cincinnati with a view to introducing it 
there. 
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Broken Banxs.—The Treasurer of State has given 
notice that bills of the City Bank of Columbus and 
Canal Bank of Cleveland, Miami Valley Bank, Sav- 
ings Bank of Cincinnati, and any others of the Ohio 
Stock Banks that may stop payment, will be received 
in payment for taxes, as there is ample security in 
his hands for the redemption of all their bills. As 
the entire taxes for the State are to be paid during 
the coming month, of course no loss need be sustained 
by the holders of these bills. The broken banks of 
Indiana are not thought to be quite so well secured, 
but still it is believed that their bills will be redeemed 
at nearly their full value in a few months, or as soon 
as their security stocks can be sold. 

os 4202 

An AGRICULTURE IMPLEMENT ManvuractTory is about 
being established in this city on a large scale, by sev- 
eral of our wealthy and enterprising citizens, who are 
not affected by the bank panic. Among them are 
J. S. Hall, Esq., and Dr. W. E. Ide. They are 
preparing to erect buildings on the west side of the 
Scioto, on grounds purchased of M. L. Sullivant, 
Esq., adjoining those of the Bucket Factory, anoth- 
er new branch of manufacture at this place. 


~7eo + 


Tue Centrat Onto Rarroap has just been com- 
pleted to the Ohio river at Bellaire, near Wheeling. 
This event was duly celebrated in Columbus, Zanes- 
ville, and other places along the line, yesterday, and 
it may well be a matter of congratulation, in view 
of the troublous times that have come upon all un- 
finished works of this kind. 
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Enitors Onto Curttivator :—Above you have a 
print of a Suffolk Sow, bred by me, from the stock im- 
ported by J. ©. Jackson. I slaughtered her at twenty- 
two months old. 1 took her from her second hitter of 
Pigs, when they were six weeks old, Nov. 20. On 
27th next March, I slaughtered her. 
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Her live weight was, - - - - 450 
Carcass and loose fat weighed a fraction over 


400 lbs., say, . - - - - 400 


Loss, - - - - - - - 50 
Auburn, N. Y., Oct., 1854. J.M. SuHerwoop. 





CALAMITIES CHANGED TO BLESSINGS, 


Every intelligent and thrifty farmer has doubtless 
had occasion to observe the heavy losses of the skin- 
ning system. The man who gets twenty bushels of 
corn per acre off a ten acre lot, is compelled to plow 
the whwle of this surface for 200 bushels; while he 
who obtains fifty bushels per acre has only four acres 
to cultivate for a like amount. And it usually hap- 
pens that triple the labor is required to keep a single | 
acre of the badly cultivated land clear of grass and 
weeds, as an acre in the finest tillage. If the ten- 
acre man barely gets enough to pay for cultivation, 
the four-acre man may realize a profit of about one 
hundred per cent. The same mode of estimate will | 
apply to every thing else. If a poor cow yields milk 
and butter only enough to pay for her keeping, a good 
one yielding a double amount, affords a clear profit of 
all this surplus. Landpike and Racer hogs, may con- 
sume three dollars worth of corn to make a dollar’s 
worth of pork ; Berkshires and Suffulks may yield two 
dollars worth of pork to every dollar’s worth of corn 
fed skilltully. All these examples show that the most 
profitable farming is that which brings land into the 
finest condition, and which secures the most productive 
animals on a given amount of food. The increased 
value of the principal—that is of the land itself, by 
the most improving practice, should also be taken 
into the account. 

Yet notwithstanding all this, a great multitude of 
farmers continue to pursue the most profitless of the 
two modes,—either from a want of energy or a want 
of knowledge. They barely make a living in many 
instances, and remind us of the man who said, “ It 
takes me and my hired man, both working hard all | 
the year, to raise enoughto pay my hired man.” Now, | 
when in addition to this close struggle for a living, 
such calamities as the Hessian fly, the wheat midge, 
extraordinary drouths, &c., make their appearance, 
the case appears to be desperate ; and yet we are not 
sure that the fly and midge, and the danger of drouth, 
may not become indirectly great improvers of our hus- 
bandry, and in this way prove substantial blessings to 


superficial farmers. “It’s an ill wind dat blows no 


whar,” said Shelby’s black Sam; and possibly these 
calamities may yet compel some to be good farmers 
against their will. 

In the eastern part of Long Island, the Hessian fly 
proved many years ago a great benefit to that region 
of country. The land was so constantly tilled, and so 
little attention was given to making manures, and to 
other modes of enriching, that on an average not more 
than five or six bushels of wheat were raised per acre. 
But this, small as it was, would pay the labor and ex- 
pense. The Hessian fly put an end to this kind of 
husbandry, for no other way was found to prevent its 
depredations but highly manuring the land ; the fly 
usually attacking the weakest plants, the vigor im- 
parted by the manure savedthe crop. Great attention 
was subsequently given to the manufacture of manure, 
and in many places the amount made was increased 
ten fold. The cackling of geese once saved the city 
of Rome ; and in this instance, the buzzing of a mi- 
nute insect placed thousands of dollars in the pockets 
of farmers. 

We are much mistaken if the wheat midge or wee- 
vil does not do us some substantial good. Crops of 
wheat which have been put in early, and in the best 
manner, in land not injured by previous mismanage- 


‘ment, have been but slightly affected. An energetic 


farmer of our acquaintance prepared his land last year, 
by first turning over deeply a good clover sod—then 
giving this a good coat of compost manure—then har- 
rowing the inverted sod and compost into complete 
intermixture and pulverization—then turning the whole 
under with a gang-plow just deep enough for the roots 
of the young wheat, which was put in with a drill in 
the best manner. ‘The whole of this was accomplished 
by the first day of autumn. Other crops on the same 
farm, after corn, were also well put in, but necessa- 
rily some weeks later, and in less favorable soil. Now 
mark the result. The first-named crop yielded the 
present season of drouth and insects, no less than 
thirty bushels of the finest wheat per acre—the other 
was only ten bushels per acre. Other crops in the 
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same neighborhood, sown after corn with only ordinary 
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bined, a paragon of beauty and excellence. Some of 


care and tillage, produced but five bushels per acre. | them had taken half a score of first prizes, in their 


In one instance, when two fields were sown side by | 
side, on similar land, at the same time, but with one 
of them thoroughly tilled with an especial view to the 
destruction of “June grass,” the latter yielded nine- 
teen bushels per acre, the former only ten. Exam- 
ples may be multiplied to any degree, showing the 
great profits of the best modes of tillage for security 
against thesa depredators. 

The present year of extraordinary drouth has fur- 
nished some interesting lessons on the difference be- | 
tween the effects of good and bad management. The 
potato crop, for example, has varied five hundred per | 
cent with the treatment it has met with. When it 
has been planted early, in a soil, not made rich hastily 
with fresh, badly mixed manure, but by previous high 
tillage, with an addition of well pulverized compost, 
we have succeeded in raising large and fine roots. 
Late planted, and on poor soil, the crop has in many 
instances been insufficient to pay the digging. The 
Irishman who dug our crop, said he was quite as well 
rewarded for his labor by taking one bushel in ten, as | 
in taking the whole of his own scanty product. The 
oat crop is another which has exhibited in a striking 
light, the advantages of being up to the time. Crops 
which were sown closely after the disappearance of 
frost, have afforded a fair return; while some which 
we have had occasion to notice that were in but two 
or three weeks later, reminded us of such as were fit 
only to cut with scissors and rake with a pocket-comb 
—they could not, in fact, be cradled. 

But we need not multiply instances. If the essen- 
tial requisites of good tillage are attended to, such as 
heavy clover sod, muck and sod compost, and early 
sowing for wheat ; high manuring, thorough intermix- 
ture, and clean tillage for corn; fertility, sufficient 
depth, and early planting for potatoes; and thorough 
underdraining, subsoiling or trench plowing, to pre- 
vent wetness at one time, and loss from drouth at 
another, with such other requisites as good manage- 
ment always points out; if these all should have place 
in the practice of our farmers, we should hear much 
less complaint of the ravages of depredators and the 
calamities of seasons.— Country Gentleman. 
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THE SHORT HORNS AT SPRINGFIELD. 


Not having room in our last paper for extended com- 
ments on the splendid display of Short Horn cattle at 
the Springfield show, we copy from the American Ag- 
riculturist the following remarks by L. F. Auten, Esq., 
one of the editors of that paper, and a well known 
breeder and connoisseur of this breed of cattle, who 
was also one of the judges on Sweepstakes, at Spring- 
field.—Eps. O. Curt. 

Tue Snort Horns.—If we were to give loose to 
our feelings while attempting to write of the grand 
and imposing array that was before us in this match- 
less class of cattle, our pen would involuntarily fall 
from our fingers, and we might, perchance, for once 
in our life, grow eloquent in speech. The number of 
these on the ground was upwards of a hundred ; and 
they chiefly the pick of the best in Ohio, Kentucky 
and Indiana, from the native breed as well as the re- 
cently imported animals of the kind. Some of the 
highest-priced bulls, however, were absent, not being 
now in show condition. Of this class, first in the field 
in point of time, were those of Brutus J. Clay, the two 
Messrs. Duncan, and the two brothers Bedford, of 
Bourbon county, Ky. They brought in a herd of fif- 
teen cows and bulls. It might be invidious to speak 
of these fine specimens to the omission of others ; but 
we can truly say, that as they were a selection from 
the best of Kentucky’s prize cattle, they were, com- 





different ages and classes, at home. Their condition 
for high show was first-rate—not a thing lacking that 
could add attraction to their qualities. Next to these, 
out of Ohio, was the fine herd of Col. Solomon Mere- 
dith, of Wayne county, Indiana—half a dozen in num- 
ber, most of them Kentucky bred, with an imported 
one or two for comparison. Then came the beautiful 


| herds of Dr. Arthur Watts, of Chillicothe, the brothers 
|W. D. and Jacob Pierce, and Mr. Waddle, of Clark 


county, and many other breeders, smaller in number, 


but equally meritorious in the quality of their stock. 


Among them were the Hadleys, the Dunns, Clarks, 
Steddoms, Palmers, and others, of Ohio; together 
with Caldwell, Thrasher, and Davidson, of Indiana, 
and Ware, of Kentucky. Col. Sherwood, of Auburn, 
N.Y., also contributed a fine bull—La Fayette—which 
drew a prize in his class. Mr. Pendergrast, of Cha- 
tauque county, N. Y., also exhibited a fine imported 
bull, and a capital large milking Short Horn cow.— 
We can not well particularize, where there was so 
large an array of excellence ; but can freely say that, 


jin any and in all the shows we have before witnessed 


—and they are of the largest and best ever made in 
the United States—we never saw so difficult a place 
to select the best, as among the Short Horns got to- 
gether at Springfield. 

(After speaking briefly of the premiums—for which 
see our last paper—Mr. A. goes on :) 

But the great contest of the occasion—the hopes, 
and fears, and aspirations, of the several candidates 
tor victory—was the sweepstakes, consisting of a sin- 
gle bull and five cows belonging to any one herd. In 
this class there were six entries, viz.: Brutus J. Clay, 
of Kentucky ; Solomon Meredith, of Indiana; Arthur 
Watts, A. Waddle, W. D. Pierce, and Jacob Pierce, 
of Ohio. As Mr. Waddle’s stock was but recently 
imported, and hardly yet upon their legs from a long 
sea voyage, he withdrew them from competition, and 
we did not see them on the ground. Of the herds ex- 
hibited, those belonging to the two Messrs. Pierce 
were in low condition, from the dry season, and al- 
though containing several excellent animals, and of 
great promise, particularly among the young imported 
heifers, the committee, so far as I could learn, mainly 
selected for discussion the herds of Mr. Clay, Doctor 
Watts, and Mr. Meredith. It is no more than justice 
to say of these, that fifteen finer cows can scarcely, in 
the aggregate, be found together; and adding a selec- 
tion from those of the Pierce’s imported ones, a score, 
that even England may be challenged to excel—so 
ripe were their points, so perfect their condition, and 
so well selected for an imposing exhibition. Arranged 
as they were,in a line,each herd headed by their 
bull, it was the most splendid array of cattle we ever 
witnessed ; and it is not strange that, after a very 
minute examination of several hours, and two further 
hours of consultation and trial, the committee of eight, 
to whom they were referred, should disagree upon the 
comparative merits, and come to no decision. 

This was the fact, and the great trial of superiority 
of any one herd over another, in a matched compe- 
tition of Short Horns, has yet to be settled! The 
pride of three States was enlisted in this, and no one 
achieved a victory over the other. Each competitor 
had a right to feel proud of his herd, and gratified that 
if he had not the best, no one, in the opinion of the 
public, had a better than his own. Upon a report of 
the committee to the Society, that they could not 
agree, they were discharged from further duty. 

‘ aniline 

There is no policy like politeness ; anda good man- 
ner is the best thing in the world either to get a good 
name, or to supply the want of it. 
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OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
COLUMBUS, NOVEMBER 15,1854. 
A WORD WITH YOU! 


Frrenpty Reapers of THE CuLtivaTor !—Another 
month will complete the tenth volume of this paper, 
and we desire to say that fen years of service has not 
made us weary of the good work in which we are en- 


gaged, but on the contrary, we feel disposed to buckle | 


on the armor anew, and better fitted than ever, by 


past experience, to LEAD ONWARD the thousands of | 


PROGRESSIVE FARMERS who are now co-operating with 
us in promoting agricultural improvements in Ohio 
and the Great West. 

Tue Panic that now prevails among bankers and 
speculators, at.d the consequent derangement of busi- 
ness throughout our country, has been mainly brought 
about by the extravagance and overtrading of the peo- 
ple, and the only way to restore prosperity, is to return 
to habits of industry and economy, and increase the pro- 
ducts and profits of AGRicULTURE, the only real source 
of wealth. To this object we shall continue to devote 
the columns of the Ohio Cultivator. 

Encouraged by the support it has hitherto received, 
and also by the evidences that much good has been 
accomplished through ite influence during the past ten 
years, we shall eudeavor to make the Cultivator still 
more worthy of its position as the leading agricultural 
journal of the West. 

But, we must now, more urgently than ever before, 
call upon the friends of Agriculture to assist us in the 
matter of renewing subscriptions, and extending our 
circulation among their friends and neighbors. The 
increased prices of paper and printing, with the very 
low terms of the Cultivator, have made our profits 
quite smail the past year, and we rely upon our pres- 
ent subscribers not only to remit promptly their own 
renewal of subscriptions, but to make special efiorts 
at this time to increase our list. 

Loox at TH!s Fact. There are not less than 300,- 
000 farmers in the State of Ohio, and not more than 
30,000, or one in ten of this number, are readers of 
any agricultural paper—leaving the great mass of our 
rural population still uninfluenced by these stimulants 
of thought and improvement! It is this that causes 
so much difficulty in many of our counties in sustain- 
ing and carrying on efficiently the Agricultural Soci- 
eties and Farmers’ Clubs that have been organized ; 
as all experience testifies that the surest way to main- 
tain an interest in these associations is, to induce all 
the members to subscribe for one or more agricultural 
papers. Some of the officers of County Societies we 
have good reason to know understand and practice 
upon this suggestion, and we hope others will soon 
follow their example, and take measures to increase 
the circulation of the Cultivator in their several coun- 
ties. 

Cnorce Seeps will again be distributed during the 
coming winter to such of our friends as make up 
clubs and remit subscriptions for the Cultivator.— 
Quite a number of new vegetables, melons, &c., 
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were discovered by us at the Eastern Fairs the 
'present season, of which seeds will be procured for 
‘this purpose ; and those who make up and send 
clubs the earliest will stand the best chance. 

Now is the time to begin. Show the Cultivator 
to such of your neighbors as are not subscribers, 
and ask them to join you in making up a club ; 
and we will send extra copies gratis for distribution 
to any person who will inform us that they desire 
them for this purpose. 

Notes of all the Ohio Stock Banks, and branches 
of the State Bank, together with specie paying banks 
in other States, may be remitted to us in payment 
of subscriptions, at our risk. 

Post Masters anp Mercuants dealing with farm- 
ers, can render especial service, by showing a speci- 
men of the paper to their customers, and inviting them 
to subscribe at the club price, and remitting subscrip- 
tions tous. The terms for the coming year will be 
the same as heretofore—$1 single ; 4 copies for $3 ; 
and 9 copies for $6. See full prospectus in our next. 
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A MUCH NEEDED IMPROVEMENT 
IN THE MANAGEMENT OF OUR StTaTE Farrs. 


While the subject is fresh in our minds, we wish to 
enter a protest in behalf of the people, against the rule 
heretofore adopted at our State Fairs, by which the 
owners are not allowed to attach their names and res- 
idence to their articles on exhibition. Or, if this rule 
cannot be rescinded, we insist that some other method 
should be devised, by which spectators can easily learn 
the names and residence of the exhibitors. 

The great object of these exhibitiuns should be to 
instruct the people, and stimulate them to improve- 
ment. But this end is mainly defeated, when those 
who witness articles that interest them, or which they 
desire to procure, are unable to learn the name and 
residence of the exhibitor, without expending more 
time than they can affurd on such an occasion. No 
one who mingled at all in the crowds among the im- 
plements or farm stock and productions at the late 
fair, at Newark, can have failed to notice the thousand 
inquiries after the owners of articles, whether they 
were for sale, &c.,and the look of vexation with which 
people examined the entry cards, in the vain hope of 
finding such information on them. 

Much injustice is also done to exhibitors themselves 
by this rule—especially to such as produce or manu- 
fecture articles for sale. They go to the fair, and are 
at much pains and expense often in taking their arti- 
cles there, in the belief that it will serve as an adver- 
tisement of their enterprise or skill, and be the means 
of extending their business. But this advantage is 
Jost by not allowing the names to be attached, or a 
person must be employed all the time in answering 
the inquiries of the multitude. 

But, it will be said, if the names of the owners are 
affixed to the articles, the awarding committees will 
be accused of partiality in making their decisions.— 
This, we believe, is the sole reason assigned for the 
rule complained of; and granting that it has some 
weight, we contend that the benefits secured thereby 
are not half sufficient to compensate for the evils it 
occasions. In the first place, it is well known that in 
the majority of cases the members of awarding com- 

|mittees do know who are the owners of the articles 
upon which they are called to decide; and in the 
‘second place, if ordinary care is used in appointing 
committees, selecting men of known intelligence and 
respectability, we believe that very few exhibitors will 
accuse them of improper motives in making their 
awards. 

Perhaps, however, it may be the best policy to avoid 

giving occasion for such suspicion, even to the few ; 
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and therefore we will suggest a 
think the advantages of the present system may be se- 


cured, without its attendant evils. 


Let the entries be made, and the cards attached to 
the articles, without the owners’ names, as at present, 
and let it be required that the awarding committees, 
at least in the principal classes, shall complete their 
examinations during the first day of the exhibition, 
when the crowds are not admitted; and during the| 
same day let the entire list of entries be copied from 
the clerks’ books, regularly classified and numbered, 
and have this list neatly printed, ready for distribation 
on the grounds the next morning. This would give 
the people a complete catalogue of the articles on ex- 
hibition, and by looking at the number and letter upon 
the entry card affixed to any animal or article exhibit- 
ed, then turning to the same number on the catalogue, 
the name and residence of the owner may be seen. 
Indeed, this would be more useful in some respects 
than if the names were given on the entry cards, for 
with the catalogue in hand, the spectator need only 
mark with a pencil the numbers of such articles as in- 


terest him, or that he may wish to procure, then take | 


it home and correspond with the owners at his leisure. 


It would also be a very useful document to refer to, | 


months or years afterwards. 

No one will doubt that such a catalogue would find 
ready sale, at a price that would pay for the expense 
of its publication. At any rate, we have no doubts on 
this point ; and, in order to carry out this improve- 
ment, we will offer to contract with the managers of 
the next State Fair to have the work done at our own 
risk, they furnishing us a list of the entries on the 
evening previous to the first day of the exhibition. 

This plan of printing a catalogue has long been 
practised at the great agricultural shows of England ; 
and we have before us that of the Windsor exhibition 
in 1851, which forms a pamphlet of 96 pages. It cost 
us sixpence on entering the grounds, and was worth 
to us more than twenty times its cost during the three 
days of the exhibition, besides serving as a chart by 
which we can at any time learn the names and resi- 
dence of the principal owners of fine stock in Eng- 


land. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Convention of delegates from the Coun- 
ty Societies, in connection with the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, will be held in this city on Wednesday, the 
6th of next month. At this meeting five members of 
the State Board are to be elected in place of the fol- 
Jowing, whose term of service expires on that day: 
R. W. Steele, of Montgomery Co. ; J. T. Worthing- 
ton, of Ross Co.; J. G. Gest, of Greene Co. ; W. H. 
Ladd, of Jefferson Co. ; and David McIntosh, of Port- 
age Co. 

(The following members hold over till next year: 
Jas. L. Cox, of Muskingum Co. ; R. W. Musgrave, of 
Crawford Co. ; Jos. Sullivant, of Franklin Co. ; Buck- 


ley Stedman, of Cuyahoga Co.; J. K. Greene, of 


Hamilton Co.) 
Other business of much importance, pertaining to 


the location and management of the State Fairs, and| 


affecting the progress of agriculture generally in Ohio, 
will come before the meeting : so that itis to be hoped 
that every County Society will not only be represent- 
ed, but take pains to send her best man as a delegate, 
—one who is well posted in regard to the wants and 
sentiments of the people, and a warm friend of im-, 
provement. 

The President of the State Board has recently ad- 
dressed a circular to ihe President of each County So- 
ciety, calling attention tothe annual meeting, and giv-, 
ing instructions respecting the annual reports required 
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to be handed in at that time. If any such President 
failed to receive the circular, he should immediately 
write to the Secretary, G. Spracue, Columbus. 

A circular has also been addressed by the State 
Board to the officers of the different railroad compa- 
nies in Ohio, making inquiries in regard to securing 
better regulations for transporting stock, &c., for sub- 
sequent Fairs. 


we 
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Our ArTIcLEs on EntomoLocy.—An esteemed cor- 
respondent says to us, “I wish to thank you for the 
series of articles on Entomology for Farmers. Ihave 
long felt the need of more information about the va- 
rious insect tribes that infest our fields and gardens, 
and whose numbers and depredations seem to be on 
the increase every year. Hitherto our farmers have 
known little or nothing about the habits and transfor- 
mations of most species of insects, and much useless 
labor has often been employed in attempting to pre- 
vent their ravages, while the best means of securing 
this end have been neglected, because unknown. It 
seems to me that agricultural writers have devoted too 
little attention to this subject. The only book I have 
been able to find devoted to it, of any value to farm- 
ers, is “ Harris’ Treatise on Insects injurious to Vege- 
tation,” and this is too expensive for most farmers, 
and wanting in arrangement and illustrations. Would 
it not pay, and prove beneficial to the public, for you 
to reprint your articles in book form, perhaps with 
some enlargement, after their completion in the Cul- 
tivator !” 

Remarks.—We are clad to learn that some, at least, 
of our readers, appreciate the articles on entomology. 
We have long noticed the great lack of information on 
this subject among farmers, and also the absence of 
suitable books for imparting the desired knowledge, 
hence we are endeavoring at least to direct more gen- 
eral attention to the study of this important branch of 
natural science, and perhaps at the same time afford 
such hints to our readers as may enable them to guard 
their crops in some measure against the depredations 
of their numerous insect enemies. But we have no 
ambition to write a book, and even if assured that the 
enterprise would pay, we should not be .. illing to pub- 
lish our articles in that form, at least until our own 
knowledge of entomelogy is much more extensive 
than at present. B. 


sseee- 


Tue MeEetinc oF THE Onto Pomo.ocicaL Soctety, 
to be held in this city on the 5th of next month, 
should be remembered and attended by Nurserymen 
and Fruit growers: from all parts of Ohio especially. 
Besides being of much service in correcting the 
names and testing the merits of the different kinds 
of fruits, much valuable information will no doubt 
be elicited on fruit culture, diseases, injurious insects, 
&c., and opportunity is afforded for those engaged in 
this branch of culture to become better acquainted 
with each other. Persons having good assortments 
of apples, and who may not be able to attend, are 
requested to send specimens of their fruits, with 
names, to the care of M. B. Batenam, Columbus. 

=—_ ~~ eee + ~ 

H. W. Cnartine, a well known breeder of fine 
sheep, and President of the Western Virginia Agri- 
cultural Society, advertises some very superior land 
and farm stock for sale, in this paper. 


P. Metenpy, of Hamilton Co., O., also advertises 
his premium Ayrshires, Suffolks and Shanghais at 


| public sale. 


K. Graves & Co., offer to plant Osage orange 


| hedges on reasonable terms, and we believe them to 


be men of integrity and well versed in this bu-iness. 
See their advertisement. 
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PLANTING, 


How should trees be pruned at the time of trans-| 
planting ! or should they be pruned at all? are yet 
open questions among planters. As the subject will 
at this season of the year be one of the most general | 
interest, we propose to offer a few remarks on it. 

The objects in view in pruning a tree at the time of | 
transplanting are three-fold. First, The removal of | 
all bruised and broken roots and branches. The neces- 
sity for this is obvious and indisputable : bruised and | 
broken roots, when planted without being dressed, 
must decay and interpose very serious obstacles to 
the formation of new roots ; they should therefore al- 
ways be pruned off closely to the sound wood, and 
with a sharp knife that will make a smooth, clean cut, | 
the sloping surface of which should invariably be on 
the under and not on the upper side of the roots. In 
making the cut, the knife should be laid to the under 
side of the root, and drawn upward. The young roots 
which subsequently spring from the cut end of the 
root, as from the end of a cutting, strike downward at 
once, as is natural. The reasons for pruning off bro- | 
ken or bruised branches are equally obvious. A bro- 
ken branch left on a tree will produce an unsightly 
and in some cases a dangerous scar; but if it be 
pruned off close to the body of the tree, or to a sound 
bud, the wound will soon heal over or a new shoot 
will be produced. It is very common, in pruning has- 
tily, to leave small portions of branches without eyes. 
These, instead of producing new shoots, die off, and 
the new wood growing in around them produces un- | 
soundness that in many cases brings the tree to an 
untimely end. 


The second object in pruning is, to mold the tree to 
the desired form. Trees coming from the nurseries 
are seldom in the exact shape that the planter wishes. 
They have too many side branches, their heads are 
too low or too high, or they have some other defect 
which the knife must remedy. Now the question 
comes up, How far is it judicious to attempt the for- 
mation of the tree at the moment of transplanting ! 
Several points must be considered. If the trees are 
standards for the orchard, and they happen to be some- 
what slender in proportion to their height, it would be 
unwise to prune off closely any side branches they 
might have, because this would direct the future 
growth to the top, and urge the tree still further out 
of balance and proportion. In such cases, the aim 
should be to increase the growth of the slem; and 
this can only be done by retaining two or three good 
eyes or buds of every side shoot, or of a sufficient 
number of the strongest and best, and by reducing 
the attracting power of the branches at the top. The 
influence of this is seen in the case of forest trees | 
planted in the street, where the entire head is sawed 
off at planting, and nothing but a bare pole or pollard 
left; the growth, is thrown into the trunk, which 
soon becomes covered with new shoots, and increases 
its diameter rapidly. If the tree has been pruned up | 
too high in the nursery, making the head higher than | 
desired, a new head must be formed lower down by | 
cutting back the tree ; but whether it is better to at- | 
tempt this at the moment of transplanting, or wait | 
until the tree has taken root, and is capable of meking | 
a vigorous growth, is a question. This is a point of} 
some importance. We know that newly planted trees | 
push but feebly at best,in comparison with those well | 
rooted, and that the shoots produced the first season | 
make a very indifferent frame work for the tree. We 
have considerable experience on this very point, and 
we have come to the conclusion that it is much better 
to defer the pruning which is to produce the final and | 


permanent foim of the tree, until the second year, or! as the Poplar and Willow, and all those that root 
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= ON PRUNING TREES AT THE TIME OF TRANS- | until the tree shows unmistakable signs of being well 


reoted, and in a condition to make vigorous growth. 
But care must be taken to preserve and encourage, as 
far as possible, young shouts with active buds on the 
parts where we intend to produce the new head ; be- 
cause old wood, in which the buds have become in a 


| measure dormant, does not throw out branches with 


desirable rapidity and vigor. 


If, on the other hand, the head be too low, the first 
impulse would naturaliy be to prune it up. But this 
demands some caution. Where branches of consid- 
erable size are pruned off, when the tree is trans- 
planted, and consequently unfit to make much growth, 
the fresh surface of the wounds dry up, and do not 
heal over quickly, as when the tree is in an active and 
vigorous condition. Beside, buds are essential to 
growth ; and if too great a proportion of them be re- 
moved at once, the power of the cells or sap-vessels is 
impaired, and they cannot transmit the nutritive fluids 
from the roots upward. The roots, too, lose their ac- 
tivity, and general stagnation and debility follow. 
The better way is to reduce the head by thinning out 
some branches and shortening others especially the 
lower ones ; and in the season following, or when the 
tree has fairly recovered from removal, the large 
branches may be removed and the stem formed higher 
up ; the upper shoots allowed to remain having sufh- 
cient power to maintain the functions of the different 
parts of the tree in full force and vigor. 


The third object in pruning at the time of trans- 
planting, is, fo restore the balance or proportion between 
the roots and branches, which has been disturbed in the 
process of removal, A transplanted tree, no matter 
how carefully or skillfully it may have been operated 
upon, has its system materially deranged. The roots 
may neither be bruised or broken, nor the fibres dried 
or injured by exposure ; and yet the ordinary functions 
of the various parts, and their reciprocal action and 
influence upon each other, can not but be in a meas- 
ure arrested for a time. The roots can not abstract 
nutriment from the soil, and convey it through the 
trunks and branches, to supply the demand of the 
leaves, until they have taken to their new position and 
emitted new rootlets or feeders. Until this takes 
place, the demand of the Jeaves must be supplied from 
the stock of nutriment previously laid up in the cells, 


just as we see young shoots subsisting for a time on 


trees that have been cut down or torn up by the roots. 
As long as any sap remains in the cells, and can find 
a passage to the leaves, the latter continue green and 
healthy ; but as soon as the sap is expended, and the 
cells dried up, the leaves wither, and vitality termi- 
nates. Transplanted trees are, until re-rooted, in the 
same condition, nearly, as trees cut down or rooted up 
and left on the surface of the ground—that is, they 
must rely mainly on the sap existing in the cells be- 
fore removal. Now it is plain that the more of buds 
and leaves there are on a tree, the greater will be the 
demand upon its stock of sap or nutrition, and vice 
versa. Hence the reason for recommending to reduce 
the tops of trees at the time of transplanting. For 
this reason we can not transplant deciduous trees 
safely while in full foliage. Even Strawberry plants 
root better by having a portion of their leaves re- 
moved ; and hence the use of bell-glasses and other 
contrivances to prevent epavoration from the leaves of 
newly-inserted cuttings. A tree transplanted with a 
small number of roots,or damaged roots, and a branchy 
top, will suffer from the evaporation of the leaves, just 
as a cutting with leaves would if it were freely ex- 
posed to the air, though perhaps not to the same ex- 
tent. Some trees wili bear planting with smaller 
roots and larger tops than others—such, for instance, 
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easily and rapidly, and have large sap-vessels dened 
which nutriment absorbed by the roots can pass | 
quickly to the leaves. 
But we must remember, too, that leaves are neces- 
sary to the growth of roots. It is true that new roots | 
are formed in the absence of leaves. We can see this | 
illustrated in the case of early autumn-planted trees 
or cuttings : yet these roots would not attain any con- | 
siderable development, nor survive long without the | 
action of the leaves; for these may be likened to the 
animal stomach, in which the indispensable process 
of digestion takes place. No matter how abundant| 
or healthy may be the roots, or how liberal the sup- | 
plies of nutriment presented to them, if the leaves be | 
not present to draw it upward and assimilate or digest | | 
it, growth can not continue—the roots will cease to) 
lengthen, and ultimately perish. This is forcibly de- 
monstrated in the case of trees that have been stripped 
of their foliage by insects, or some accident,—the 
roots cease to grow ; but as soon as new leaves be- 
gin to eppear, new roots are formed simultaneously ; 
and if one side of a tree be stripped of its foliage, the 
roots more directly in connection with that side will | 
cease to grow until new leaves appear. In propaga- | 
ting plants from cuttings, it is necessary, in many 
cases, and indeed in almost all cases where young | 
wood is used, to leave a certain number of leaves. 
Cuttings that root without leaves are those of a soft 
nature, » having large cells or sap-vessels full of orga- 
nized matter or tissue capable of developing roots and | 
sustaining them until the leaf-action commences. 


From all this we see how important are the leaves, | 





and how easy it would be by excessive pruning to | 
hinder rather than promote the formation of roots. | 
There is a medium which should be aimed at in prun- 

ing, to induce growth after removal. If the roots are 

much injured, or naturally meagre or defective, a very 

small number of active buds should be retained, just 

sufficient to stimulate and sustain circulation of the 

fluids. In such cases it may be necessary to cut back 

every young shoot to one or two eyes. Where the 

rovts are abundant and sound, it will suffice to cut out 

the weak inside shoots, and shorten the stronger ones 

about one-half. In doing this, a large number of buds 

are removed, and whatever force there is in the tree 

is thrown into the remaining shoots, and young wood 

will be formed where we should have had nothing but 

leaves if the tree had not been pruned. The growth 

of young wood always favors the formation of roots. 

If we examine trees now that were transplanted last 

spring, we shall find that the roots are in proportion 

to the number and strength of the young shoots. 


The great object in pruning to promote growth, is 
to direct the sap into a smaller number of channels, and 
thus increase its force. If a tree, for example, has 500 
leaf-buds to draw upon its sap, and we cut away 400 
of them, the remaining 100 will of course receive a} 
far greater proportion than they would have done, and 
will consequently be enabled to make new wood ; and 
experience teaches us that young shoots with their 
large cells, luxuriant leaves, and great vital activity, 
act far more powerfully on the roots than the small, 
lean foliage of trees merely living but not growing. | 
We know how cutting back acts upon stunted trees. 
A three or four year old Apple or Pear tree, for exam- | 
ple, if cut down nearly to the ground, will, in one sea- 
son, make a growth equal to that of two or three sea- 
sons under ordinary circumstances ; and thisis simply 
because its whole vital force is concentrated in one | 
point. The sap rushes there, and large cells are 
formed immediately, in which a rapid and powerful | 
circulation takes place. 


All operations upon trees should be performed cau- 
tiously, because whatever produces a sudden or violent 
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change in their nti, cannot fail to be attended 
with a derangement of their wisely and beautifully 
| adjusted organization, and this derangement must be 
more or less injurious to their healthy existence. Ev- 
ery man who takes his knife in hand to mutilate a 
tree, should bear this in mind, and weigh carefully the 
consequences of every cut.—Horticulturist. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
Jovember 1, 1854. 
(From the Scientific American.) 
Looms. — Stephen C. Mendenhall, of Richmond, 
Ind. : I claim opening the shed by a pattern wheel so 
arranged with its parts, as that while its rotary motion 
commences the opening of the shed it shall have a 
vertically yielding motion to, and with tue treddles 
when combined with a wedge-shaped bar on the lay, 
arranged to separate the treddles and thus complete 
the opening of the shed, both the pattern-wheel and 
wedge-shaped bar being moved by the lay, substan- 
tially in the manner set forth. 


Grain anp Grass Harvesters.—John H. Manny, 
of Freeport, Ill. Ante-dated June 15, 1854: I claim 
the arrangement of the platform, obliquely to the cut- 
ter, so that the gavels of cut grain will be discharged 
at a sufficient distance from the standing grain to 
leave a clear pathway between the two for the team 


}to travel in. 


I also claim the combination, with the platform, of 
a wing to facilitate the gathering of the grain, as de- 
scribed. 

I also claim making the outside dividing finger hol- 
low, so that while it affords sufficient room for the 
play of the end of the sickle, the bearing of the latter 
thereon will not be so wide as to afford a lodement of 
gum, grass, &c., and render it liable to be clogged 
thereby. 


Prows.—H. F. Baker, of Centreville, Ind.: I do 
not claim making mold boards of plows capable of be- 
ing expanded and contracted independent of the man- 
ner of effecting the same. 

But I claim the manner described and shown of pro- 
viding the share which forms part of the mold-board 
with two curved slotted arms, and attaching the slot- 
ted curved end to the arm and its forward end to the 
point, and combining the same withthe curved slotted 


larm and adjusting lever, through the vibrating rod, in 


such a manuer that the plowman can, while behind 
the plow, adjust the mold-board in the arc of a circle 
with greater convenience and facility than heretofore, 
substantially as described. 


Seep Pianters.—A. B. Earle, of Franklin, N. Y.: 
Drill tubes have been connected to drag bars by 
means of lugs, brackets, braces and screw bolts, and 
drill tubes have been inserted into a beam attached to 
and parallel with the axle of the machine. I do not 


‘claim them. 


A spring guard plate has also been adapted to a se- 
ries of rotating discharging cups, but not in such man- 
ner as to detain any excess of seed which the cup 


| might contain and drop it into the next, but to such a 


guard I make no claim. 

I claim constructing the drag bar and drill tube, and 
connecting them in the simple and substantial manner 
set forth. 

Second, the spring guard plate fitted in each deliv- 


|ery opening between the hopper and the slide to pre- 


vent the fracture or bruising of the seed when the 
slide is drawn suddenly back, as described. 
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THE CHINTZ BUG IN ILLINOIS. 
Since the publication of our remarks on the Chintz 
bug in the Cultivator ot Sept. 15, we have received a 
leiter from Mr. F. P. Curtis, of Fayette Co., Illinois 
which contains some additional information concern, 
ing this very destructive insect. 
| He says these bugs have been very troublesome in 
that part of the State for four or five years past. This 
year they began to appear about the middle of June, 
| on the wheat plants, and were very destructive to late 
| fields, while early wheat mostly escaped. The in- 
sects seem to breed rapidly on the plants, (like plant 
| lice or aphides,) and a gentleman of the highest ve- 
racity, residing in the same county, states that he put 
| one tull grown insect in a glass tumbler, and in 24 
| hours he counted forty young ones in the tumbler! 
| They are not often seen flying, and many specimens 
seem to have no wings, but some of them can and do 
fly—this, together with their wonderful fecundity, ac- 
counts for their rapid diffusion as well as increase. 
They continued to multiply this year from the mid- 
dle of June till about the 10th of September, or till 
the fall rains commenced. As soon as the wheat 





they take to the corn crop, and they will subsist on 
grass, where corn is not readily found, though millions 
of them die on the wheat crop, and now millions more 
are found dead in the sheaths of the corn stalks. 

On reading what we have now published in regard 
to the habits of this insect, and comparing it with the 
account of the Aphides in our paper of Oct. Ist, it will 
be seen that there is much similarity between the 
two in their habits, though not in appearance. No 
one seems to have discovered where the chintz bug 
deposites its final crop of eggs, or in what way it makes 
provision for the preservation of its species through 
the winter. As the wheat straw and corn stalks are 
inostly consumed as fodder, or hauled to the manure 
heap in winter, it would seem that these are not 
chosen as depositories for the eggs. We presume 
that the eggs are deposited in the ground ; but it is 
desirable that this point should be particularly inves- 
| tigated, as it may afford some clue to the discovery of 


a method for destroying these pests, or of lessening 
their ravages 


‘LADIES’? DEPARTMENT, 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 








| HOME MADE FURNITURE. 

In the present pecuniary troubles, many a wife finds 
| an unusual necessity for practising the strictest econ- 
omy in household matters. Perhaps house-keeping 
is just to be commenced, and the great problem is, 
how much furniture and how many conveniences can 
| we afford to procure. A little money must go as far 
| as possible. Such would perhaps like to be initiated 
| into the art of making cheap articles of furniture— 
both useful and ornamental. 
fortab!e sofa or lounge, chair, stand, bed, book shelves, 
&c., &c., have we seen, that cost its owners almost 
nothing. 


A few boards, a little stuffing, and a few yards of | plank, for the top. 
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stalks become too ripe for them to suck out the juice, | 


Many a neat and com- | 
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| The barrel chair is a very easy and comfortable, as 
well as cheap and pretty seat. It can be made by 
taking a stout oak barrel with one end out, sawing 
half through the barrel at the proper height for a seat, 
and leaving the other half full height, rounding off the 
top, for the back of the chair. Stretch stout bagging 
across and nail it firmly on for the seat, make a cush- 
ion to rest upon this, and if the barrel is large enough 
to allow it, cushion the back also, by tacking on sheets 
of cotton batting, which costs but a trifle at any of 
the stores, or stuffing with any other cheap material. 
Now cover the entire chair with worsted stuff, glazed 
furniture calico, or any thing else convenient, and 
cover the edges with cord, gimp, braid, or even a nar- 
row band of the same. 

A simple lounge can be made by taking a broad, 
thick plank, strengthening it by nailing on cross 
pieces underneath, and inserting four short legs ; add 
a cushion filled with straw and cotton batting over it ; 
cover the cushion with any material you wish, and add 
a valance of the same to conceal the legs. A back 
and either one or two ends may be added, if desired, 
by nailing on boards and cushioning them like the 
ae 


A cot bedstead many of you know how to make.— 
Take four sticks about four feet long and three inches 
square, bore an inch hole through the middle of each, 
and put a round stick, six feet long, through, and pin 
through the ends ; arrange these like the four legs of 
a saw horse, then to form the sides, connect the head 
and foot posts by nailing a rod or strip of board on to 
their tops ; take a piece of bagging 6 feet by 4, stretch 
it across and nail it firmly on to the side pieces. To 
strengthen this, make a narrow head board, nail on a 
small rod at each end, and bore holes in the side 
pieces at the head to receive them. By lifting this 
head board out, the bedstead can at any time be folded 
together and laid aside, if not wanted. 

A convenient seat for children, or for the garden, is 
made like a cot bedstead, with the head board omitted. 
The sticks for the seat should be one foot long, those 
for the legs, one foot six inches long. Bind a bit of 
carpeting for the seat. These are so light, and so 
easily folded and carried about with one hand, as to 
be very convenient. 

Hanging book shelves are another article of furniture 
| easily made, and very convenient. For a small size, 
‘take three planed boards one-fourth of an inch thick, 

let the largest shelf be about 30 inches long by 8 wide, 
the others each one inch narrower and two inches 
shorter than the one below it. If convenient, paint, 
or oi] and varnish them. Bore a gimlet hole in each 
‘of the four corners, take a stout cord and pass it down 
through one hole in each shelf, taking care that it is 
at the same corner of each, then pass it up through 
the remaining holes in the same end, making a knot 
in the cord under each shelf for it to restupon. Pass 
a cord through the other end in the same manner. 
and tie the four ends of the cord together a foot and a 
half above the upper shelf, and hang it up. 

To make a workstand, both light and ornamental, 
procure from a carpenter an exact octagon, (eight 
sided,) 16 inches across, made from two inch plank 
for the base, and another the same size, of one inch 
Bore an inch anda half hole in the 





shilling calico, put together with ingenuity, will give | centre of each, into which insert a post for a standard 
a tasteful and even elegant air to an otherwise bare | long enough to make the whole the height of a com- 
and comfortless room. Most of the work we shall | mon table, and cover the whole with furniture calico. 
describe can be done by the females of the household, | For this purpose, sew together like a bag two breadths 
and we are sure will afford them more pleasure and of the calico,each about three inches longer than the 
comfort than the so-called “ornamental” worsted | height of the stand; now slip this over the stand, and 
work, bed-quilt piecing, &c. And in almost every |tack the upperend of the cloth smoothly round on to 
Ye family there is enough mechanical ingenuity among | the edge of the upper plank ; pass a ribbon or heavy 
VAD the boys, if not among the girls, to do the sawing and cord round a little above or below the middle of the 

. nailing. | standard, tying the cloth back tightly, then drawing the 
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ere aie over the base plank, nail it on to the bot- | 
tom. making the whole resemble an hour glass. Put | 
a little cotton batting on the top of the upper plank, 
and cover that also. About 23 or 3 yards is sufficient 
for the whole, unless, which is “quite desirable, pockets 
are added. If so, these should be semi-circular, plain 
back and full front, drawn wiih a cord. Tack one of 
these on each side of the top, and conceal the tacks 
with a row of braid. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE. 
Notes of Travel—Visit to » Marietta, Philadelphia, &e. 

Dear Mrs. Batenam :—I wrote you last at MceCon- 
nellsville, my old home, while the well springs of mem- 
ory were gushing up and running over, with the min- 
gled waters of joy and sorrow. From thence I went 
to Union, the home of my childhood, to sit in the old 
seats, to clasp the old long loved hands, to hear the 
familiar voices, and to gaze once more upon the graves 
of my parents. Then to Marietta, where for the first 
time for many years, the brothers and sisters of the 
household, now living, (all but one,) seven of us, met 
together and renewed our loves, at that festival of la- 
bor, the Washington County Agricultural Fair.— 
What more fitting place for the gathering up of the 
remnants of a household consecrated by their parents, 
in early life, to agriculture and usefulness! It was a 
pleasant cementing of the links of the golden chain, 
from which two only have been severed in 64 years. 
Long may it remain as it is now. 

The fair was the best county fair I have seen. I 
left Zanesville, Monday, 16th, for Philadelphia, greatly 
regretting that the State Fair and the Women’s Na- 
tional Convention should have been fixed at the same 
date, but wisely (no doubt) concluded that in the Ohio 
fair grounds I should not be missed, but at Sansom 
Hall, Philadelphia, I might. I gave a deep sigh for 
my own disappointment, and passed on through New- 
ark, to actin a greater work, as I deem it, for the 
good of humanity. 

We had a very beautiful Convention,indeed ; beau- 
tiful, because harmonious and well attended ; for it 1s 
the people, after all, that make the great interest at 
all these gatherings, and wherever you can bring the 
people together, and speak to them, either by acts or | 
words, of a higher and truer life, there we have beauty | 
and strength, ‘anda taking hold of the heart that will 
do good in the days that are to come. 

Our three days Convention was sustained through- 
out with unflagging interest. Indeed, the interest in- 
creased from the first to the last. Philadelphia is full | 
of business and bustle, and I think I see the gradual | 
wearing away of the old customs that once made it 
emphatically “ the city of brotherly iove.” There is 
more of gay dress, and the “ thee and thou” falls not 
softly upon the ear as often asin otherdays. Yetthe. 
neatness and taste of the city give token that though | 
the outward is changed, the inward is the same. I! 
walked through the market, and felt astonished at the 
appearance of fruitfulness every where displayed.— | 
They have not*tertainly suffered with drouth here as | 
in many other sections of our country. | 

Left Philadeiphia, Monday, 23d, at 1 o’clock P. M., | 
and was in Salem, Ohio, Tuesday morning, to an | 
early breakfast. Spent a day in quiet,in that usually | 
excited and excitable place. Took the cars Wednes- | 
day morning, and arrived here at evening. Yours, 


Indianapolis, Ia., Oct. 26, 1854. F. D. Gace. 


| 


a 

| 
There is perhaps no pang so acute, no sentiment | 
so humiliating to the heart of woman, as the cone | 
sciousness of awakening distrust, when she most de- 
served to have inspired confidence. | 


90 - 
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;man. 
| nize upon all topics, yet I must accord to her a meas- 
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LETTER FROM MRS. CUTLER, 

On THE Women’s Convention PHILADELPHIA. 
The sessions of the Convention were well attended, 
the audiences during the day were select, and in the 
evening, though the hall was full to overflowing, there 
was only the most respectful attention. Lucy Stone 
was the chief attraction, and surely, if education is the 
grand element lacking, to endow women with such 
glorious power as she possesses, the world knows not 
what it has lost by denying her equal education with 


Though my beliefs and hers might not harmo- 


ure of cultivated talent, all rallied in the best guise 
for use, of any woman that I have met out of the do- 
mestic circle. To a clear head and comprehensive 
intellect, she adds the spirituality of woman’s nature, 


|which lends an earnestness that has seldom graced 


the platform. 

Mrs. Gage, even at her period of life, is growing 
grandly in intellectuality. She had not the early ad- 
vantages of culture that give ease and facility of ex- 
pression, almost without thought, but she possesses 
those interior springs of thought and feeling, that far 
surpass in effect the affluence of mere expression, that 
belongs only to the scholar. Some of her auditors, 
who listened to her address upon “ Woman and her 
Needs,” thought she surpassed even Miss Stone.— 
Those gushes of poetic feeling, sparkling with wit and 
humor, seemed like bursts of sunshine upon the moun- 
tain tops, as they fell from her lips. 

Mrs. Coe is effective, and really touches the legal 
argument most skillfully. 

But our generous hostess, Lucretia Mott, seemed the 
most satisfactory realization of womanhood that we 
had ever met. She called to mind Miriam, the proph- 
etess, with the timbrel, when her musical voice rose 
soft and clear, pleading for a larger humanity for the 
fallen daughters of the race. In her own home, she 
seemed the careful, considerate mistress and hostess 
never forgetting the minutia of domestic managemen 
for any matter of wider import. Such a beautiful 
blending of the lofty and the lowly is seldom met. 

There were numerous others present, full of the 
soul of progress, but you would perhaps be weary, 
were all to be enumerated. 

The spirit in which the discussions were carried on, 
was perhaps the most favorable indication of the move- 
ment. There seemed no disposition to place anything 
upon a false basis, but to “prove all things, and to 
hold fast that which is good.” Yours truly, 

New York, Oct. 26, 1854. Bs ee Fe 

-2ee + 
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GIVE PLACE TO HOPE. 





INSCRIBED TO THE BETRAYED AND SORROWING ROSRLLA. 
Think not no precious ore , of’ Truth remaineth, 
That thou hast chanced to find but worthless dross; 
Doubt not because ONE MILDEW BLIGHT, that staincth, 
Hath dimmed and faded out life’s silken gloss ; 


When thou canst count so many links unbroken, 
And gleaming brightly in the magic chain 

That bindeth heart to heart—ah! many a token 
That love for love hath not been given in vain. 


Give place to Hope !—let not the sable trailing 
Of dull-eyed Apathy be o’er thee flung! 

Death hath not stricken—-know, Despair’s deep wailing 
Full oft is heard when funeral bells are rung! 


From earth and sky a music-tide is pouring, 
That thrills with rapture een the INNER souL! 

And list the silken beat of wings upsoaring 
Whose path lies where the floods of light unrol. 





I charge thee, listen! From a sister's harp, the greeting 
Song of triumphant cheer deth fondly come ! 

When Harmony and Hope hold joyful meeting 
All sad and pining voices must be dumb 


Waynesville, O., Oct., 1854. CARRIE Myer. 


— SG 
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LETTER FROM MRS. CUTLER. 
Realitics and Romances of Past and Present. 
Corninc, N. Y., Nov. 4, 1854. 

Dear Mrs. Batenam :—Here 1 am,in the beautiful 
valley of the Chemung, the old haunt of the children 
of the primeval forest, where the painted post is still 
a monument of the days when they held their tenure 
by the spear and the bow. Now, the great iron horse 
struts proudly trom his stable, champing his iron bri- 
dle, belching forth flames from his nostrils, his great 
heart a glowing furnace, through which the life-tide 
of the nations passes, receiving a fuller vitality. The 
snorting steed, as he pauses restively in these valleys 
for a moment, proud of the giant strength by which 
he seems to bear onward the freight of a nation’s des- 
tiny, might well look with softened eye for a moment 
on the lovely valley, through which the river winds 
like an azure ribbon, wrought with threads of silver. 
But alack ! the spirit of traffic has no sentimentality to 
soften its movements, or bid it pause in relenting sor- 
row, to mark what it has marred. Men of traffic find 
it a fitting symbol of themselves. And yet, though I 
am sitting in a poet’s chamber while I write, it is one 
whose double nature has comprehended both the prac- 
tical and the ideal, and as [ look upward to the half 
dismantled mountain, where for ages the mighty winds 
of winter have rang their organ peals through the pine 
tops, whose soft, responsive fingers keyed every note, 
and wrought the rudest blasts into liquid harmony, I 
rejoice greatly for the mountains that they have left a 
few of its stately children as interpreters of the spirits 
of winter winds and summer breezes. 

So my heart, which had grown sore and weary in 
the great mart, with the intense friction of traffic, and 
the tritter of fashion and folly, has once more found 
itself lapped to rest in the bosom of kindred natures, 
wiere, within a home of love and beauty, life finds its 
fullest realization in the true marriage of the real and 
the ideal ; heaven let down to earth, even as the lof- 
tiest stars find themselves penciled in the ocean, 

Frosts, it is true, have settled upon the majestic 
brow of one who, loved from earliest memory, had left 
the shadow of his great soul on my childhood like a 
benediction, as he went forth to conquer life’s sternest 
foes ; and the rustle of the dry leaves at the chamber 
window of the poet, seem to whisper like a vesper 
that the night is coming, that the winter is nearing, 
that beauty and song are passing away. 

sutthe echo of young voices below, caroling like 
apring birds the matin of life, tell of age renewed in 
fresher, fairer lineaments; the poetry of the father 
wroug it into forms more beautiful than his own ideal, 
—the lofty, self-denying love of the mother gushing 
forth in glad songs and glorious anthems, making 
home radiant with beauty and vocal with me lody. 

Kindred love ! what a mysterious, holy tie ; ante-| 

type of the heavenly. Shall not the scattered strands | 
of our household loves be all gathered and braided to- | 
gether, wrought as a tiara for the brow of the Great 
Shepherd, when we all return to our Father’s man- 
sion? How desolate the heart that knows not earthly 
kindred—but more desolate is that one who knows no 
Father’s home, where all the scattered loves of earth 
shal] be at last gathered, like the sheaves of the har-| 


vest field, into one garner. H. M. T. C. 


| 


«7 eee - 


To make Custarp.—Take a quart of milk, the yolks | 
beat the eggs, and stir in the milk ; put 
it in a pan, and let it come very nearly toa boil, but | 
not boil; sweeten to suit the taste, put a little grated | 
lemon in; beat the white of the eggs to a froth, pour | 


of six egas; 


top of the custard. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF FRUIT. 


From the address of Hon. MP. Wilder, at the late 
meeting of the American Pomological Society, we ex- 
tract the following seasonable remarks : 

There is but one other topic to which I will advert 
—the preservation and ripening of fruit. 

Much progress has been made in this art within a 
few years, and important results have been attained. 
This principle has been settled that the ripening pro- 
cess can be controlled. Autumnal fruits have been 
kept and exhibited the succeeding spring. We have 
seen the Seckel, Bartlett, and Louise bonne de Jersey 
pears, in perfection in January, and even later. The 
maturity of fruits depends on saccharine fermentation. 
his is followed by other fermentations, as the vinous 
and acetous. ‘To prevent these, and preserve fruit in 
all its beauty, freshness and flavor, the temperature 
must be uniform and kept below the degree at which 
the fermentation or the ripening process commences. 
Our remarks, like our experience, have special regard 
to the apple and the pear, though the principle is 
doubtless susceptible of a more extensive application. 
Fruits, designed to be kept for a considerable time, 
should be gathered with great care some days before 
the ripening process commences, especially summer 
pears. A summer pear ripened on the tree is gener- 
ally inferior. In respect to the latter, Mr. Barry, Ed- 
itor of the Horticulturist, has so aptly expressed my 
own sentiments, that I use his language. “ The pro- 
cess of ripening on the tree, which is the natural one, 
seems to act upon the fruit for the benefit of the seed, 
as it tends to the formation of woody fibre and farina. 
When the fruit is removed from the tree, at the very 
commencement of ripening, and placed in a still at- 
mosphere, the natural process seems to be counter- 

acted, and sugar and juice are elaborated instead of 
fibre aud farina. Thus, pears which become mealy 
and rot at the core when left on the tree to ripen, be- 
come juicy, melting, and delicious when ripened in the 
house.” Various fruit houses have been built both in 
this country and in Europe ; and experience shows 
that their object can be attained only by a perfect con- 
trol of the temperature, moisture and light. Hence, 
they must be cool, with non-conducting walls, or with 
exterior and interior walls, or a room within a room. 
Thus the external atmosphere, which either starts the 
saccharine fermentation or conveys the agents which 
produce it, can be admitted or excluded at pleasure. 
It is possible, however, to preserve the temperature at 
so low a degree and for so long a time as to destroy, 
especially with some varieties of the pear, the vitalivy, 
and therefore all power ever to resume the ripening 
process. Experience proves that for the common va- 
rieties of the apple and pear, about forty degrees of 


| Farenheit is the temperature best suited to hold this 


process in equilibrium. 

The proper maturing of fruit thus preserved de- 
mands skill and science. Different varieties require 
| different degrees of moisture and heat, according to 
| the firmness of the skin, the texture of the flesh, and 
the natural activity of the juices. Thus, some varie- 


| ties of the pear will ripen at a low temperature and in 
|a comparatively dry atmosphere ; while others, as the 


haster Beurre, are improved by a warm and humid 
air. 

Some varieties of the pear, ripening with difficulty, 
and formerly esteemed only second rate, are now pro- 
nounced of excellent quality, because the art of matu- 
ring them is better understood. 

But so many experiments have been tried, or are in 
progress, and so much has been written on this branch 
of our subject, that I need not enlarge except to say 


> boiling water over it to cook it, and then put on the| that the art of preserving and ripening fruit in perfec- 
tion, involves so much scientific knowledge as to re- 
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quire great attention and care ; and, until its laws are 
more fully developed, must be attended with consider- 
able difficulty. I therefore commend it to your special 
attention, as second in importance only to the raising 
of new varieties. 
+2 oo 
Arete Jetty.—Wash and cut the apples in two or 
three pieces, to see if there be any worms in them ; 
put them in a bright brass or porcelain lined kettle, 
and cook until the apples are done; take out and 
strain the juice from them, and put them on the stove 
again, and boil until they begin to look dark; then 
add one-third as much sugar, by weight, and boil until 
they become a jelly ; put into cups or tumblers, and 
tie paper over the tops. This is excellent for making 
jelly cakes. Try it. 


Isaw Aunt Ann’s recipe for making bread with 
buttermilk. I have tried it, and we think it is prefer- 
able to any that we have tried, for both moisture and 
whiteness. Cousin Frances. 


LCOTT’S LITTLE GIANT PATENT CORN & 
COB MILL, Patented May 6th, 1854.—The attention of Plant- 
ers, Farmers, and Stock-feeders, in general, is respectfully called 
to this Mill, as the most important article of the kind now in use,— 
not only well adapted to grinding Cob Meal for Stock, but Grists for 
the table, and especially Bread Meal from corn not fully dry or ripe 
in the fall. 

In setting this Mill, no mechanic or frame work is wanted, only 
requiring to be fastened to a floor or platform. Easily adjusted and 
used by any body, even a child. 

The first premiums have been awarded to the Little Giant in the 
most complimentary manner, from Missouri to Maryland, at the 
late Agricultural Fairs, and the thousands witnessing its perform- 
ance have ultimately given it the most ready commendations. 

These Mills, highly improved and enlarged, at no ineconsiderable 
expense, are now offered, all complete, ready for attaching the 
team, and guaranteed in the most positive manner, at $44 for No. 
2, which is warranted to grind 10 bushels of feed per hour, with 
one horse ; No. 3, at $55, grinds 15 bushels per hour, with two 
small horses; and No. 4, at $66, grinds 20 bushels per hour, with 
two horses. 

{-# Liberal discount to dealers. 

State and County rights for sale. 

Nov. 15-3tt 


Sw ae 





SCOTT & HEDGES, 
No. 9 Water street, Cincinnati, O, 


AND AND STOCK FOR SALE.—THE FARM 

4 on which I recently resided, is for sale, (with the exception 
of 100 acres about the dwelling.) It will be divided into three or 
four tracts, containing about 100 acres each, or subdivided into 
smaller tracts, if desired. Said lands will be offered at private sale 
until Wednesday, the 22d day of November, when, if not previously 
sold, they will be disposed of at public sale. 

They are among the best of Short Creek lands, and are highly 
productive in corn, wheat, grass, and all vegetables and fruits suit- 
ed to this latitude, lying within 444 miles of Wheeling, Va., on the 
turnpike to West Liberty and Bethany, recently McAdamized with- 
in a Short distance of them. They offer inducements as country 
seats, not surpassed in healthfulness of location, beauty of scenery, 
and abundance of good springs. 

On the day above mentioned, after the sale of the land, I will sell 
at auction, without reserve, all my stock of sheep, horses and cat- 
tle, also some fine pigs of Middlesex, Berkshire and Mackay breeds. 

The sheep are equal to any in this country, and among them are 
many valuable bucks. The sales of wool from my flock have ave- 
raged, for the last seven years, about 60 cents per pound. 

Sale to commence at 10 o’clock A.M. Terms made known on 
day of sale. H. W. CHAPLINE. 

Noy. 15-1tt 
GALE OF THOROUGH BRED STOCK. —I 
hI will offer at public sale, on Wednesday, Nov. 22d, 1854, at my 
Tesidence, 9 miles north of Cincinnati, and one half mile east of Mt. 
Healthy, Hamilton Co., Ohio, ny stock of Ayrshire cattle, consist 
ing of my bull “ DANDY,” 4 years old, 4 cows in calf to Dandy, 1 
heifer, 1 2 year old bull, and 2 bull calves, all pure blood, and pre- 
mium animals. Also, 3 half blooded calves, yearlings, from Dandy. 

Also, a fine lot of Suffolk pigs, from 4 to 8 months old, out of my 
premium boar, “‘ Independence,” 6 breeding sows, in pig to Inde- 
pendence, 3 boars ready for service, also 11 Saxony bucks, and sev- 
eral Saxon ewes. 


mas, and Games, all warranted pure. 

Persons desirous of purchasing good stock, would do well to at- 
tend the sale. A liberal credit given, which will be made known 
on day of sale. Sale to commence at 11 A.M 


Nov. 15-1tt 
A CHANCE TO MAKE MONBY !—PROFITA- 

BLE AND HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT !—The subscriber | 
is desirous of having an agent in each county and townof the Union. 
A capital of from $5 to $10 only will be required, and anything like 
an efficient, energetic man can make from three to five dollars per 


___P. MELENDY. 

















day ;—indeed, some of the Agents now employed are realizing twice 
thatsum. Every information will be given, by addressing, (postage 
paid,) VM. A. KINSLER, 


Nov. 15-1t* Box 601, Philadelphia, Pa., Post Office 
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Also, a choice lot of Pouttry, of Shanghais, Cochin Chinas, Brah- 


hy PORK AND BEEP BUTCHERS 

FAMILIES AND OTHERS - B. DIDIER & BROTHER'S 
IMPROVED SAUSAGE OR PIE MEAT CUTTER FOR Is54. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR.—This celebrated Machine is warranted 
with proper care and use, to cut or mince 4 ths. of fine meat per 
minute; or 240 tbs. per hour—not liable get out of repair, and 
easily operated by a small boy. The simplicity of construction and 
the ease with which every part, subject to wear, may be replaced, 
serve to recommend this as the cheapest and most perfect machine 
ever invented. Being made entirely of iron, (with one or two ex- 
ceptions,) renders it much more durable than those usually made 
of wood, and much easier kept swe et and clean, and no Warping or 
swelling when necessarily used, as is the case with all others. 


, PRIVATE 


to 


N. B. One great objection to Meat Cutters is that the Knives are 
stationary. In our machine the objection is obviated, as knives can 
be taken out, cleaned and put back in a minute. The machine is 


regulated for cutting fine or coarse meat by putting 
knive 


in more or less 


{3 It is warranted to cut Sausage or Pie meat equal to any ma- 
chine in the country, both as regards quantity and quality. Also, 
warranted to cut five times the amount, and of a better quality 
than any cutter at the price. Again, less complicated, more dura- 


ble, requiring less power to operate it than 
the age. 
The Maryland State Agricultural Fair, and the Maryland 
Mechanics’ Institute, awarded this Machine a first class Pre bar um 
in the years 1851, 1852, and 1853; and encomiums of the lik 
ing character from discriminating judges, have, on all occ % 
competition, favored this useful article. Retail price $5.50 
A first rate article of Sausage Stuffer or Filler retail from $4, 
$4. 50, $5, $5.50. 
B. Agricultural Implement Makers and Venders, Hardware 
Mex re che ints and others, would do well to take this machine on sale, 
owing to its popularity and the liberal discounts made to the trade. 
The article is bound to be in the possession of every farmer and 
private family. We have in store and ready for the season about 
5000 Cutters, for which -ve solicit buyers, wh olesale and retail. 
B. DIDIER & 


BRO., 
Paca St., Baltimore, 


any similar invention of 






















































September 1, 1854.-6tt N. 


VRESH IMPORTED DUTCH BULBOUS 
ROOTS.—The subscribers have just received, in the finest 
possible condition, a large and very complete assortment of Dutch 
Bulbous Roots, embracing every desirable variety of single and 
pouble Hyacinths for winter flowering, in pots and glasses, or for 


No. 97 Md. 


bedding out; Early Roman Narcissus, (usually flowers about 
Christmas) ; the best varieties of Polyanthus Narcissus ; Crocus, 
some 25 named varieties ; early and late single and double Tulips ; 


Jonquilles, Snowdrops, Crown Imperials, Fritillarias, Iris, Gladiolus, 
Ixias, Lilacs, Double Narcissus, Ranunculus, Anemones, Arums, 
Pancratiums, Aconites, Colchiums, &c., &c., all of the best quali- 
ties, imported to order, from the oldest and most extensive Flower 
Nursery in Holland, warranted sound, true to name and color, and 
at prices as low as are usually paid for inferior roots at auction 
can be packed and safely sent to any part of the United States. A 
large assortment of plain and colored China and Glass Hyacinth 
Glasses, fancy Crocus Pots, &c., always on hand 

Just Published—Thorburn’s Descriptive Bulb Catalogue for 1854, 
with prices and full directions for the management and cultivation 
of Bulbs in the parlor or garden, furnished gratuitously to pureha- 
sers and post-paid applicants. Also Wholesale Priced List for 
Dealers and Nurserymen 

Fresh Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, of the finest quality. 
Bird Seeds of all kinds. Catalogues furnished and dealers supplied 
on the most liberal terms. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

Oct. 15-3tt 15 John street, 


JEMPLOYMENT ! — We want an active and ener- 


4 getic Agent in every unoccupied county in a United States 
and the Canadas, to sell Goodrich’s last great work, A HISTORY 
OF ALL NATIONS, from the earliest period to the present time, 
or, UNIVERSAL History, in which the History of every Nation, 
ancient and modern, is separately given. By S. S. Goopricu, Con- 

| sul to Paris, author of “Peter Parley’s Tales,” &c. 1223 Royal Oc- 
tavo Pages —700 Llustrations and 70 Maps. Bound in Morocco. 
80,000 Dollars worth already sold! 
The work is not for sale in Bookstores, but is sold only by Can- 
vassing Agents, to whom the exclusive right of sale in their ter- 
ritory 1s given by the publishers. For full particularsyaddress 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Publishers; Auburn, N. Y. 


» y ASPBERRY PL AN TS. — FOR SALE, RASP- 
’ berry plants of the following varieties, at $40 per 1000: Hud- 
son River, Antwerp, Fastolff, Franconia, and Knevett’sGiant. Al- 
so, a few of Brinklee’s Orange, at $2) per 100 plants, remarkably 
fine. Also, a few plants of the ‘“* Thunderer,” Cushing, V. Presi- 
dent, French. and Col. Wilder. 
Willow Cuttings of tested varieties at very favorable rates: 
One year old plants of Isabella and Catawba ores Vines. 


. GRANT, 
Nov. 15-3mt Newtngs, Coen Co., 
| YEACH TREE 


N. Y. 


| __ Oct. et. 15—3tt 


N. ¥. 


1S. —The subscribers would offer for 
sale from their Nurseries at Rumsoin Neck, Shrewsbury, New 

| Jersey, Peach trees of the choicest varieties. Orders for the same 
by mail, to be directed to them at Red Bank, Monmouth co., N. J. 
Oct. 1--6t* ASHER HANCE & SON. 


AY ILLIAM A. GILL, CAPITAL CITY AGRI- 
| CULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL WARETIOUSE & 
SEED STORE Farm Implements of every description bought 
}and sold, and received on Commission, No. 3 Exchange Buildings, 
| Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE MARKE’ 
Onto CuLtivatTor OrFricr, November 14, 1854. 

Since our last r yrt, the grain trade at the East has fluctuated, 
I yenerally below last quotations. From latest advices, we 

lige prices must recede somewhat further. This depression is 
not yet fe Western markets, as the Cincinnati sales have main- 


tained a remarkable evenness for some weeks. Wool prospecis 





























have mat y proved, and now those who have held their 
clips, will be likely to realize fair prices. Hog products are also 

0k up, and though money matters are not as clear as might be 
desirable, yet we prophecy the worst is past, and the future will 
be upon the whole more propitious. Farmers in particular will 
have least cause of complaint 

New York, Nov. 13. FLOUR.—Prices are a trifle lower. Sales 
of 7,500 bbis. at $8 37°'@8 75 for good Ohio. 

GRAIN.— Wheat is easier but not quotebly lower ; sales of South- 
ern white at $1 95. Corn has declined a trifle, with sales at 89@ 
90c for Western mixed, and 90@95c for white 

Pork has advanced 12 Beef $10 25@10 50. 

CincinnaTI, Nov. 13.—Flour is dull, $7 75@7 80 being the closing 
rates, with sales 700 bbls. Corn 55c. Oats 44c. Barley $1 35. 
Feath rs 36@37c and dull. Cranberries $11. Butter is plenty at 
Ika 20 ood to prime roll. Cheese 10c. Hops 35@40c. In| 
gree feats 3e for Shoulders, 3%c for Sides, and 6c for Hams.— 
Bacc )*4 ac for Shoulders and Hams. Hogs, 150 head, averag- 

; 180 lbs., sold at $362. The market is still unsettled, there be- 
ut few willing to pay over $3 50, and as few willing to sell be- 
low $4 50 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING 

{= Advertisements suited to the character of this paper will 
be mmserted on the liowing terms 
For five lines or less, two insertions .. $1 00) 
Longer advertisements, per one hundred words, first time. 1 00 

Do do for each subsequent insertion 50 | 

Advertisements will be estimated to contain twelve words in 
each line, i l vead lines, dates and signatures. No adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement. Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnished | 
free, will be inserted ‘gratis in the body of the paper, with such | 
remarks as the Editors may deem just. 

( SAGE ORANGE HEDGING.—FARMERS & 
RAILROAD COMPANIES OF OHIO, ATTENTION !— We | 
will make and warrant you a stock-proof hedge, furnishing the | 





plants and perform all the labor for 60 cents per rod—one-sixth 
paid when the hedge is set, the same amount in one year, and the 
balance when hedge is completed. Or we will take the whole 
charge of the hedge for two years, and warrant it a living fence by 
replacing what die with live ones, for 32 cents per rod, payable one 
half yearly. With good facilities, and 15 years’ experience, we en- 
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ULTIVATOR. 


OHIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 











Tue Ossecr. To place within the reach of Farmers, both old 
and young, the means of acquiring a thorough and practical acquaint- 
ance wi th all those branche s of Science which have direct relations 
to Ag ire 

Pian. It is proposed to give Courses of Lectures during the 
winter months, on all the several departments of Agricultural 
Science, each principal division being assigned to a different Lec- 
turer, and systematically presented ia the same manner, as Med- 
ical Science is taught in Medical Colleges. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE Pian. It is adapted to meet the wants of 
the present, as well as of the rising generation. It is proposed to 
occupy « the winter months, when the farmer himself, or his 
sons, may best spare the time 

It pres a view of the whole field of the Sciences connected 
with Agriculture, in the shortest period of time, and therefore 
makes their acquisition possible to multitudes who c ould not attend 
Universities, or even Schools on experimental farms. 

Sussects. The branches taught will embrace whatever pertains 
to Animals, Vegetables, Land or Labor. 

LECTURERS 

James Dascoms, M.D. Chemistry in all in applications to Soils, 
Manures, Anima! and Vegetable Life, and the Domestic Arts, &c. 

This department is regarded as especiall, important, and means 
have been provided for its thorough Liustration. 

Norton 8S. Townsuenp, M.D. Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, with spec al reference to the teeding and breeding of Stock; 
History and Description of Domestic Animals in their several vari- 
eties; Veterinary Medicine and Surgery; Entomology. 

This department will be illustrated by preparations and speci- 
mens, and by the practice before the class of such operations as are 
necessary to be pertormed by the keeper of stock. 

Joun S. Newperry, M. D. Geology and Minerlaogy: Botany, 


Descriptive and Physiological, with special reference to the history 
and habitudes of all plants cultivated in the Garden and Orchard, 
or in the Field; the various modes of culture, and soils adapted to 
each 

This department will be illustrated by specimens of all the vari- 
eties of grains, fruits, and other vegetable products of interest to 
the Farmer, Gardener or Orchardist. 

James H. Faircnitp, A. M. Natural Philosophy; Agricultral 
Mechanics; Farm Implements; Meteorology; Elements of Engi- 
neering and Land Surveying; Rural architeclure; Landscape Gar- 
dening and Farm Book-Keeping. 

Philosophical Apparatus, Implements, Models, Plans, Drawings, 
&c., will be abundantly provided, to aid the Lecturer in this de- 
partment 

The Lectures will commence on the first Monday in December, 
and continue three months. Four Lectures will be given daily. 

AppitTionaL Facinitigs. A Reading Room, supplied with the 
principal Agricultural Periodicals will be open to students at all 
hours. They will also have access to an extensive Library. 


TERMS. 


For the entire Course, «+++. $40,00 

Board “1 rooms may be obtained at $2,00 per week, exclusive 
of fuel and light. 

This Institution is designed to be permanent, and is therefore in- 
corporated as the Ohio Agricultural College. It is located at Opgr- 
Lrn, Lorain County, Ohio 

OseER1n is easily accessible by the Cleveland and Toledo Rail- 
road. It is only one hour’s ride from Cicveland. 

Letters of a business character may be addressed to Dr. 

| coms, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Reference may be had to any of the following named gentle- 
men 


Das- 


Pror. KirTLanp, .- Rockport, Ohio. 


| Tuos. Brown, Editor Ohio F armer,. Cleveland, “ 
| Dr. Spracus, Sec. State Board of ‘Agr. Columbus, “ 
Gen. J. T. WORTHINGTON,............. Chillicothe, “ 
Dra. Wanrver, Ed. West. Hort. Review, Cincinnati, “ 
| M. B. Batenam, Editor Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, “ 
| Cot. 8. D. Harris, do do do bad 
Bee Bin Mee OE Menc ccncosescacees Indiana. 
J. C. Houtmes, Sec. State Board Ag..... Detroit. 
CoL. Ware, ; ‘ Berryville, Va. 
Dr. Kennic orT,. odes PSs die so 00 Cod vide Illinois. 
D. D. T. Moors, Ed. Rural N. Yorker, Rochester. N. Y. 


September 15, 1854-tf. 


SAGE ORANGE SEED AND PLANTS 

The undersigned, successors of Jas. Sumpter & Co., would 
return thanks for past favors, and solicit future patronage. We 
have a large lot of very superior pla: ts, grown where they fortun- 
ately had a sufficiency of rain. Those wishing to purchase either 
by wholesale or retail, we are confident we can accommodate, not 
| only in plants, but also in price. We import our own seed direct 
from Texas. It shall be fresh, and of the best quality. 

We also continue to plant, cultivate, trim and mature complete 
fences, at from 75 cts. to $1,00 per rod—one-third to be paid when 
planted, and balance when completed. Hedges set and warranted 
at from 30 to 40 cts. perrod. Hedges grown for what disinterested 
persons will say they are worth when completed. Hedges com- 
pletely grown at $1,00 to $1,25 per rod, to be paid for when com- 








sure every thing done right. 1,000,000 Osage Orange plants for | pleted. We wish a large number of active business men, living in 
sale cheap enough localities where hedging is wanted, to take hold with us in their 
N. B.—Wanted, both local and traveling agents in every county, | construction----the sale of plants, seed, &c. Such as have the con- 
to whom liberal wages will be given. Farmers, please let us know | fidence of their neighbors shall receive a goodchance. Letus hear 
soon wi your prospects tor hedging are. from you gentlemen; the enterprise is not only laudable, but will 
K. GRAVES & CO., pay McGREW, LEAS & CO. 
Nov. 15-2i* Harveysburg, Warren Co., O. Dayton, O., Sept. 22, 1854. 
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